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SATURDAY, APRIL 9, 1892. 





PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 





NoBopy expects the present Government to care 
very much for a breach of Parliamentary privilege, 
considering how frequently they have thought fit to 
ignore Parliamentary traditions and rights. Still, 
their new-found sympathy with the cause of 
Labour might have been expected to influence 
their speech, if not their action, in the debate of 
Thursday evening on the gross offence committed 
by the directors of the Cambrian Railway in 
their dismissal of Mr. Hoop, Reinstatement, 
indeed, might have been a very doubtful benefit to 
him unless it had been immediately followed by his 
retirement on the pension he seems to have fully 
earned by many years of faithful service. But had 
it been possible either to imprison the offending 
directors or to impose a really heavy fine upon 
them, the warning would have been remembered 
next time. Precedents, unfortunately, as well as 
technical difficulties, were held to stand in the 
way of either course. Mr. GLADSTONE — pushing 
magnanimity to its utmost limits, saved both the 
Directors and the Government. None the less, the 
debate reflects the gravest discredit both on the 
Ministers who minimised the offence and on those 
who condoned it by the sympathetic cheers with 
which they greeted the most exalted of the offenders. 
Happily there is no other railway in the three king- 
doms which can approach the unfortunate Cambrian 
in mismanagement. The fact was tolerably well 
known already; but it came out even more clearly 
in the debate. 

WEDNESDAY was marked by the usual number of 
speeches outside Parliament. At Bethnal Green Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN gave an admirably concise 
summary of the acts of the present Government— 
the bogus “dividends” which Mr, BALFouR has 
thought fit to contrast with the “ prospectus” on 
which, as he states, the Liberals appeal to the 
country. The Local Government reforms of the 
Tories are a mere skeleton—waiting for Liberals to 
give them life. The Irish Land Purchase Act is 
not dangerous only because it is not effective. 
Mr. GoscHEn’s finance not only withdraws certain 
funds from the exclusive control of the House 
of Commons, but so complicates the public accounts 
that their true state can only be ascertained by a 
skilled and acute accountant. Free education has 
been forced upon the Government by the action of 
the Scotch members; and their policy in Ireland 
violates the first principles of representative govern- 
ment and of the Constitution. Lorp SPENCER, too, 
at Worcester, dealt very effectively with the 
barrenness of the legislation by which Lorp Asn- 
BOURNE at Portsmouth, and Sir EDWARD CLARKE at 
Belper, claimed that the Government should be 
judged. The latter, alone (apparently) among the 
leading Ministerial orators of that evening, made 
any reference to the moribund Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill. 





THE deputation which waited on Str MICHAEL 
Hicks-BEACH made out an irresistible case for the 
Merchant Shipping Bill. It was shown that the 
Plimsoll load-line is frequently ignored, and that 
many over-laden ships are sent to sea because there 
is no official inspection of the cargoes. Sir MICHAEL 
Hicks-BeAcuH acknowledged this defect in the law, 








and suggested that the Board of Trade officials 
should have the power of detaining suspected vessels, 
It was also admitted that the food supplied to the 
crews of ocean-going ships ought to be rigorously 
inspected. After this, there is a fair prospect that 
before long Mr. PLIMSOLL’s reproach will no longer 
hold good. He says that not one in twenty of the 
law-breakers amongst the ship-owners is ever prose- 
cuted. This may be commended to the representa- 
tive of the shipping interest who blithely stated to 
the Labour Commission that Mr. PLIMSOLL’s agitation 
Was unnecessary, and that the loss of life at sea had 
been materially reduced by the improvement in 
ship-building. 





THE appointment of Mr. FROUDE as successor to 
PROFESSOR FREEMAN at Oxford looks very much like 
a deliberate insult offered by the Prime Minister not 
only to the University, to the liberal spirit in 
philosophy and history, and to Mr. FREEMAN’S 
memory, but to the country at large. A worse 
appointment it would have been impossible even for 
Lorp SALISBURY to have made. Mr. FROUDE has 
certain distinguished merits; so also have Mr. 
RipER HAGGARD and ARCHDEACON FARRAR; but 
Mr. FrRovupE has no more claim to the post just 
conferred upon him by the Prime Minister than 
either Mr. HAGGARD or Dr. FARRAR. Perhaps 
LorpD SALISBURY, conscious that the reins of 
power are about to drop from his hands, made the 
appointment by way of a sorry jest of a rather 
spiteful kind. But the credit of Oxford and the 
credit of England, in the eyes of the world, must 
suffer from his inexcusable action. To make matters 
worse, there was one man whose pre-eminent fitness 
for the post made vacant by PRoressor FREEMAN’S 
death is acknowledged by everybody. If Mr. Gar- 
DINER had been appointed the best interests not 
only of the University, but of historical study, would 
have been served. As it is, the chair so recently held 
by Mr. FREEMAN will henceforth be occupied by a 
brilliant writer of romances, who, by his own efforts 
as a historian, has done more to discredit history 
itself than all the critics put together have been 
able to do. 





IF the case against the Anarchists could be spoilt 
by absurdity, that agreeable office would be readily 
performed by the Times and the Standard. The 
Times endeavours to identify the Anarchists with 
all the Irish conspirators against English rule. 
This piece of ignorant partisanship is surpassed by 
the Standard, which pretends to show that people 
who talk theoretical Socialism are responsible for 
the acts of RAVACHOL and DEAKIN. It appears that 
DEAKIN attended some lectures on Socialism which, 
according to the Standard, had the natural effect 
of impelling a narrow intelligence towards illicit 
explosives. This from a journal which preaches 
sedition to the Orange mob of Belfast is pleasantly 
characteristic. 





THE case of Mrs. MontaGu, the lady of high 
social standing who was convicted of the man- 
slaughter of her youngest child—a girl of three—at 
Dublin last Monday, has revealed to the world the 
painful fact that social rank, wealth, culture, and 
outward refinement may be associated with a spirit 
of almost fiendish cruelty. We venture to say that 
no greater criminal than this woman has stood in 
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the dock for many a long day. The absurd recom- 
mendation of the jury that she should be treated 
mercifully, because in her course of barbarous cruelty 
to her children she was animated by a perverted 
“sense of duty,” is nothing more than a declaration 
that she is insane—on one point at all events. If 
that be so, her proper place is in a lunatic asylum, 
where she will be restrained for the rest of her life 
from putting her depraved theories into practice at 
the cost of the helpless children she has herself 
brought into the world. If she be not insane, the 
sentence passed upon her by the judge was one of 
scandalous inadequacy. A long term of penal servi- 
tude would alone have fully satisfied justice. We 
have, indeed, only to compare Mrs. OsBoRNE'S 
sentence (which we have never thought too severe) 
with Mrs. Montacv’s, in order to see how grossly the 
punishment meted out to the latter falls short of 
what it should have been. 


THE annual report of the Public Prosecutor, 
though it does not meet the many criticisms to 
which that official has been subjected, shows that 
he has not been so neglectful of his duty as many 
people have supposed. Perhaps the passage of most 
general interest in the report is that in which he 
tells the tale of his abortive attempt to bring MR. 
W. H. HurLBert, once the darling of society and 
the idol of the Unionists, before an English jury to 
take his trial on a charge of perjury. Mr. HURL- 
BERT, it appears, has gone to Mexico, where he can 
rest in peace, without fear of extradition. He will, 
at all events, add to the gaiety of Mexican Society. 


Wuat do the Sabbatarians think of the ARcH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY? He has actually patronised 
Mr. BARNETT’S picture show in Whitechapel, which 
is open on Sunday. The Archbishop has no objec- 
tion to Sunday opening on Scriptural grounds, but 
he is opposed to making Sunday a day of labour to 
those who need a day of rest. Mr. BARNETT has 
evidently satisfied the Archbishop on this point, 
for although Dr. Benson made no allusion to the 
Sunday opening of the exhibition, he would scarcely 
have associated himself with such an enterprise if 
his scruples had not been removed. What will 
the Lord’s Day Observance Society do now? They 
tried without success to stop Sunday bands in the 
parks. They have waged a futile war against the 
Sunday League. They are always raging furiously 
together and imagining a vain thing. But they 
could not have imagined anything so serious to the 
Sabbatarian cause as the sanction of the ARCH- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY for the Sunday opening of 
a picture gallery. It may be hoped that Dr. 
BENSON'S courage and good sense will give a wel- 
come cue to many of the clergy who have hitherto 
been afraid to grapple with the Sabbatarian super- 
stition. 


On Tuesday the London County Council wisely 
settled, by 64 votes to 44, to continue paying their 
Deputy-Chairman the salary of £1,500 per annum 
which was allotted to the office in 1889. It is a pity 
there was any opposition. Two members of the 
Council, indeed, were .ready to do the work for 
nothing. We do not doubt their zeal or their in- 
dustry ; but it is not desirable that such an arrange- 
ment should continue. Acceptance of unpaid labour 
often means not merely taking what is offered, but 
exacting a good deal more. In the case of an official 
of a Council whose traditions are still in the making, 
this is almost unavoidable. And when it happens, 
the zeal of the most devoted volunteer is apt occa- 
sionally to cool. 


For several successive days this week England 
has enjoyed brilliant summer weather. In London, 
every day has seen eight or nine hours of bright 





sunshine : cool breezes have sprung up in the even- 
ing, and the temperature has reached 73 degrees by 
day, falling at night sometimes to about 40. The 
weather has been hotter than for many years 
back at this season, and, moreover, exceptionally 
dry. All that is wanted to bring on the 
real spring would seem to be a few showers. 
But there is no indication, as we write, of any 
material change, except in the temperature and the 
direction of the wind. In New York, too, the ther- 
mometer is very high for April. But the North- 
Western States of the Union have suffered from a 
cyclone and severe cold, while in the Valley of the 
Mississippi there have been heavy rains, and very 
serious floods. Pessimists, therefore, may look 
forward to a cold Easter, and perhaps to a wet 
summer. Other people will find nothing to blame 
in the weather, save that it does not coincide with 
the Easter holidays—for which unfortunate di- 
vergence we hardly know whether to blame the 
perversity of Nature, or the astronomers, or the 
Church. 


THE Stock Markets have been more cheerful and 
active this week than for a long time past, and a 
decidedly more hopeful feeling prevails in the City. 
Apparently the public is at last coming to the con- 
clusion that the financial crisis is at an end, that no 
more failures on a great scale are to be apprehended, 
and that, therefore, a recovery in prices is likely. 
The most marked recovery as yet is in American 
railroad securities. For nearly two years past 
European holders have been selling those securities, 
and so have every now and then stopped any rise 
as it began in New York. It is now believed that 
European sales are at an end; and as practically 
nearly all the stock is in America, the Americans can 
do with the market as they please. There has also 
been a further advance in Argentine securities. The 
City looks upon the arrest and deportation of the 
Radical leaders as an act of timely vigour, which 
proves that the Government has the nation at its 
back and is able to maintain order. Consequently 
there is a greater disposition to buy than for a long 
time. As stated elsewhere, trade is unquestionably 
improving in Argentina, and the crisis is gradually 
coming toanend. Therefore, if order is maintained, 
there will probably be a further recovery in prices. 
Home railway stocks have been quiet, and very little 
has been doing in international securities. South 
African mining shares are slowly improving. 


THE Directors of the Bank of England on Thurs- 
day lowered their rate of discount from 3 to 2} per 
cent., and it is generally expected that next week or 
the week after they will put it down to 2 per cent. 
Probably they will do so, unless a strong foreign 
demand for gold springs up, or unless the directors 
are prepared to make the supply of loanable capital 
artificially scarce by borrowing in the open market ; 
for the open market rate even on Wednesday was 
only a trifle over one per cent. Trade is falling off 
all over the world, and there is little speculation, 
consequently the demand for loanable capital is 
small, and it is found impossible to keep up rates. 
It would seem, then, to be better to accept the 
situation, and put down the Bank rate, than to go on 
as at present, unless, as we have said, the Directors 
think it necessary to artificially support the market 
by borrowing largely. The price of silver recovered 
at the end of last week and the beginning of this 
week, but it again fell on Thursday to 39}d. per oz. 
Meantime the depreciation is leading to the stoppage 
of a great many mines, and so curtailing the pro- 
duction; while on the other hand it is stimulating 
exports from the silver-using countries, and after a 
while will thereby lead to a stronger demand for 
silver on the part of those countries. Probably, too, 
very cheap silver will increase the use of the metal 
in the arts. 
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SHRILL CHANTICLEER. 


LTHOUGH Mr. Balfour’s speech to the mem- 

bers of the Constitutional Club was delivered 
a week ago, it still deserves some attention from the 
public and the press. Nothing more curiously sig- 
nificant has fallen from the lips of a Minister of the 
Crown for many a long day. The speech was devoted 
to a shrill and almost triumphant proclamation of 
the good deeds of the present Government, and its 
good intentions. It was intended to reanimate the 
drooping spirits of the Tory party in view of the 
General Election, and to convince the country 
that it would lose nothing by committing to the 
hands of the Tory leader the reins of power for 
another term of six or seven years. No one will 
quarrel with the First Lord of the Treasury for being 
inspired by a desire to make the best of a position 
which is at present by no means a comfortable one. 
If Mr. Balfour can really convince the electors of 
Great Britain of the fact that the Ministry of which 
he is a member has deserved well at their hands, he 
is bound to do so; but it can hardly be said that he 
proved his case yesterday week. There was one 
point, however, regarding which his speech was most 
eloquent—terribly eloquent. It was the absolute 
silence which he preserved with regard to that which 
ought to have been the chief measure of the Session — 
the Irish Local Government Bill. Nobody knows better 
than Mr. Balfour does that it was in virtue of the 
prospective introduction of this Bill that Ministers 
secured power in 1886, The Liberal Unionists were 
pledged almost to a man to such a measure, and 
it was by their pledges on this subject that in 
almost every instance they secured their election. 
The Tories, though they said less about it, tacitly 
acquiesced in the understanding that if Home Rule 
was to be denied to Ireland a great and Jiberal 
measure of local self-government was to be accorded 
to that country. There is no need to recall passages 
from the speeches of the chief statesmen of the Tory 
party, in which colour was given to the belief that 
one of the first objects of the Salisbury Administra- 
tion would be to render to the Irish people that 
small measure of justice involved in granting to 
them some right of local self-government. It is in 
face of these facts that Mr. Balfour, delivering his 
eulogistic harangue over the achievements and 
intentions of himself and his colleagues at the 
Conservative Club last week, deliberately passed 
over in silence the Local Government Bill, which 
is now hung up before the eyes of the House of 
Commons. We invite the partisans and advocates 
of the Ministry in the press to say what they think 
of this startling omission. It would have been more 
creditable to Mr. Balfour himself if he had frankly 
avowed that the Bill was one with which he had no 
sympathy, and which he did not intend to press upon 
Parliament. As it is, his silence upon so important 
a point has about it an unpleasant smack of 
cowardice. Afraid to face the truth, he deliberately 
shirks the one question of real policy with which 
Ministers were bound to deal if they desired before 
leaving office to fulfil their pledges to the country. 
Even Mr. Disraeli was never quite so cynically dis- 
honest as Mr. Balfour has been in connection with 
this matter. 

The Small Holdings Bill which the Government 
are now seeking with feverish eagerness to press 
through the House is not only an afterthought, but 
a very insignificant one. Like most of the Liberal 
measures brought forward by Tory Administrations, 
it is a sorry sham, the adoption of which will pro- 
duce no benefit whatever among the class for whose 
special benefit it is professedly intended. We refer 
elsewhere to the debates which have taken place 








during the week, and which have brought into full 
view the defects and incurable weakness of the 
measure, whilst they have at the same time accen- 
tuated its real character as an _ electioneering 
manceuvre. Yet this is the precious piece of legis- 
lation to which the Irish Local Government Bill has 
had to give way, and the men who have been guilty 
of this discreditable intrigue are those who, in the 
Pharisaic phrase of Mr. Balfour, declare that they 
“are not reckless political gamblers like their oppo- 
nents.” The country, we imagine, will not fail to 
see through the transparent manceuvring of a 
Ministry which is striving by any means in its power 
to avert a crushing defeat. Nor will the general 
desire for an early dissolution of Parliament be 
weakened by the spectacle which is now presented 
nightly in the House of Commons. If the present 
Session is to run its full course, Ministers, as we have 
said on former occasions, are bound to persevere with 
their Irish Bills and to employ all their strength in 
order to make them law. But this is manifestly 
the one thing which the Government will not 
do, and in these circumstances it cannot reasonably 
ask the Opposition to show it any quarter. For 
our part we feel not a little surprise at the 
fact that Lord Salisbury should still cling, 
limpet-like, to office. Everybody knows that a 
dissolution now will place the Tories in a worse 
position than that in which they would have 
stood if Parliament had been dissolved six months 
ago, and in an infinitely worse one than that which 
would have followed from a dissolution twelve 
months ago. Lord Salisbury missed his golden 
opportunity at the time of the disruption in the 
Irish party. A dissolution then—if he had ven- 
tured upon it— might possibly have given him a 
new lease of power; but, when he had let that op- 
portunity slip past unimproved, he entered upon a 
downward course which daily leads himself and his 
followers into a worse plight than that which they 
occupied before. We have no doubt that the ex- 
perience of the past twelve months would be repeated 
if Ministers were to remain in office for another year. 
Every day that passes makes their fate more certain 
and more disastrous. Yet, for some occult reason, 
they continue to ward off the moment of the final 
appeal to the constituencies, even though they 
cannot pretend that they are keeping the present 
House of Commons in existence for the purpose of 
rounding off that programme of legislative work to 
which Mr. Balfour referred in terms of ridiculous 
exaggeration in his recent speech. It is long since 
any problem so curious as that which is offered to us 
by the present policy of Ministers has been presented 
to the world; and we venture to say that the 
historian when he writes of these last days of the 
Salisbury Government will find himself at a loss to 
understand why the Prime Minister, having allowed 
so many golden chances to pass unimproved, per- 
mitted his party to sink further and further into the 
Slough of Despond before summoning them to the 
field of battle. 








LORD SALISBURY’S PRACTICAL JOKE. 





HE Prime Minister has been exercising his gift 

of sardonic humour in a practical way by the 
appointment of Mr. James Anthony Froude to suc- 
ceed the late Professor Freeman in the Chair of 
Modern History at Oxford. As a surprise the selec- 
tion hasits merits. As a witticism it is passable. As 
an insult to the memory of Mr. Freeman it is in de- 
plorable taste. But it deserves to be most severely 
condemned as injurious to the reputation of a great 
University, as a slight upon more competent men, 
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and as tending to lower the standard of historic 


knowledge and research. Lord Salisbury’s views 
concerning the disposal of patronage are openly and 
avowedly cynical. It does not follow that his ap- 
pointments are always bad. Sometimes the man 
whom a Minister would like to choose is the man 
who ought to be chosen. But, for a parallel to this 
grotesque nomination, we must go back to the days 
when Lord Palmerston, understanding that Charles 
Kingsley had published a historical novel, placed 
him in the Chair of Modern History at Cambridge. 
Mr. Froude’s historical novel is a good deal longer 
than “ Westward Ho,” and very much better written. 
But, blunder for blunder, it is certainly a less accurate, 
and, fallacy for fallacy, it is assuredly a more mis- 
leading work. As an Oxford man, Lord Salisbury 
might have spared an ancient seat of learning from 
the discredit of enthroned incapacity. As Prime 
Minister of Great Britain it was his duty to consider 
the effect upon European opinion of an Oxford pro- 
fessor respected by no serious student. Mr. Froude’s 
gifts and graces are the theme of general admira- 
tion. He is a brilliant and delightful talker, the 
master of an exquisite literary style, an easy, agree- 
able, witty, Voltairean man of the world. He will 
be seventy-four this month, and he may well be con- 
gratulated on his unimpaired vigour of body and 
mind. But these are imperfect qualifications for a 
Professor of Modern History in succession to Edward 
Freeman and William Stubbs. Mr. Froude’s in- 
accuracy is more than notorious. It has become 
proverbial. ‘The late Mr. Freeman tracked him 
patiently and laboriously through a labyrinth of 
error almost inconceivable in its perverse minuteness. 
Freeman used to say that in one respect at least Mr. 
Froude’s historical narrations were useful. There 
was often much doubt as to the time and the cir- 
cumstances in which a particular event occurred. 
But, whatever else was mentioned, it might be assumed 
not to have occurred in the way described by Mr. 
Froude. Some of Mr. Froude’s mistakes, such as 
the ascription to a splendid authority of sentiments 
which that authority only quoted to denounce them, 
would have been difficult in the case of any other 
man to reconcile with common honesty. But Mr. 
Froude’s intellect has been so peculiarly constituted 
that what would be dishonest in anyone else is a mere 
characteristic weakness with him. 

If the difference between Mr. Froude and Mr. 
Freeman had been a purely personal one, or had 
been confined to a controversy about historic 
methods, Lord Salisbury might have fairly and 
safely ignored it. He might even have claimed a 
fine show of impartiality as a statesman who dis- 
regarded scholastic disputes. Even then there might 
be grave inconvenience in suddenly changing the 
whole system of historic teaching at Oxford, though 
Mr. Froude is a gentleman, and would not openly 
attack the conduct of his predecessor. But the 
objections to Mr. Froude are pressing and funda- 
mental. They impugn his right to the very name 
of historian, and, in the opinion of most com- 
petent judges, they have been sustained. Mr. 
Lecky, in a gentler, and perhaps, on that ac- 
count, a more effective manner, has refuted his 
“English in Ireland” quite as thoroughly as Mr. 
Freeman has upset his History of Henry the Eighth. 
Indeed, Mr. Froude exposes himself in every book he 
writes. One need not have much learning to detect 
him. He cannot cite a familiar passage from Shakes- 
peare without a series of absurd mistakes. In his 
travels he transposes towns and rivers after an 
original geography of his own. In “ Oceana” he 


tells a story which ‘implies that Palmerston was 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and that the 
Clerk of the Council assists in the formation of a 











Cabinet. Mr. Freeman may have transgressed the 
limits of courtesy in attacking him; but to a con- 
scientious and indefatigable student such habitual 
disregard of historic truth as Mr. Froude displays 
appears immoral, if not criminal. Mr. Froude’s chief 
virtue in the eyes of Lord Salisbury is that he supports 
the Irish policy of Her Majesty’s Government. Mr. 
Lecky is not an Oxford man, and his dispassionate ac- 
count of the Union has not pleased his own side. Mr. 
Gardiner, the acuteand learned historian of the Stuarts, 
is an ardent and genuine Liberal. To pass him over 
for such a loose and reckless romancer as Mr. Froude 
is an abuse of the prerogative which all universities 
ought to resent. Freeman’s horror of Mr. Froude’s 
facile misrepresentations has been set down to 
pedantry. That Freeman was sometimes pedantic 
must be admitted, but that he could appreciate 
imagination and brilliancy was shown by his 
deep and sincere respect for the scholarship and 
the thoroughness, the learning and the genius, of 
Macaulay. If there could be anything more ludi- 
crous than Mr. Froude’s appointment, it would be 
the defence of that appointment in the Times. 
Mr. Froude, says that journal, will now be able to 
write a complete Life of Lord Beaconsfield. That 
Mr. Froude is to history what Lord Beaconsfield was 
to politics may be conceded. That their reverence 
for facts is about on a level we cannot deny. And 
after Froude has succeeded Freeman, it seems quite 
natural that the biographer of Carlyle should devote 
himself to the glorification of the melancholy harle- 
quin denounced in “ Shooting Niagara.” 








A WORTHLESS BILL. 





TY\HE Government's reception of the proposals to 

enlarge the contracted scope of the Small 
Holdings Bill is a useful proof both of the hopeless 
limitations of the Bill, and of its radically unsound 
character. Mr. Chaplin has naturally declined to 
facilitate the creation of parish councils, or the 
admission of town councils to a share in the admin- 
istration of his little Act; and for a reason which 
those open-minded cynics, Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour, have been quite ready to explain. 
Mr. Chaplin has indeed never been allowed to 


fix the measure of his own statesmanship. His 
superiors have done that for him. Mr. Balfour 
was careful to explain that the Government 


did not “ contemplate the creation of a large number 
of small tenants.” On the contrary, the object, in 
Mr. Balfour’s view, was the opposite one of setting 
up a small number of fairly large, or, at all events, 
fairly “warm” yeomen. But here again the Prime 
Minister has entreated us to observe that he does not 
contemplate the material advantage of his “ yeomen”’ 
so much as their regimentation in the ranks of Tory 
property-holders. In other words, Mr. Chaplin’s 
Bill is proposed by men who do not believe in it, who 
expressly repudiate the notion that it is possible 
profitably to cultivate land in small holdings, and 
who, with unveiled sarcasm, invite the village shop- 
keeper or small middle-class man to join the Consti- 
tutional army—at his own risk. That there may be 
no doubt on this point, here are Lord Salisbury’s 
words at Exeter :— 

I do not think it (the Bill) will operate—at least to any 
very great extent—in relieving the particular sufferings of the 
poorer classes. On the contrary, it presupposes the possession 
of a certain amount of money for a man to undertake a small 
holding. The advantage which I believe it will confer is of a 
wholly different kind, it being a political advantage: I do not 
think the small holdings are the most economical way of cul- 
tivating the land. But there are things of more importance 
than economy. I believe that a small proprietary constitutes 
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the strongest bulwark against revolutionary change, and affords 
the soundest support for the Conservative feeling and institu- 
tions of the country. 


Here, then, we have a plain confession that it is 
Lord Salisbury’s, and Lord Salisbury’s party’s, good 
that is sought by the Small Holdings Bill, and not that 
of the small holder. “ Experimentum fiat,” says your 
Tory reformer; “let us see how many breakwaters we 
can manage to build up against land reform.” The 
Bill has all the defects which might be expected to 
flow from the real aims of its authors, Mr. Chaplin, 
who supports his character of Mr. Balfour’s butt 
with his usual dignity, always excepted. Not only 
has it no relation to any expressed demand of the 
agricultural classes, but it is in direct opposition 
even to the mandate of Mr. Chaplin’s “ Conferences.” 
The conferences, both at the Memorial Hall and 
elsewhere, asked for a great many things—fixity of 
tenure for cottage and land, better housing, fair 
rents, parish councils—none of which the Small 
Holdings Bill confers on them; but they did not 
even mention the “chaplincies.” And for a very 
good reason. Ifa fairly well-to-de villager wants to 
become an owner of land he can do so, through his 
local banker, on rather better terms than Mr. 
Chaplin offers him. For the Small Holdings Bill 
requires him to pay down at once a fourth of the 
purchase-money—as against the Irish Ashbourne 
Act, which advances the entire sum—to stock his 
farm, and to pay for the work which the County 
Council will do in the erection of a house and build- 
ings (which would generally have to be provided), 
and in the preparation of the land. And all this, be 
it remembered, without the slightest guarantee that 
he is not the victim of a “ plant” on the part of the 
landlord to get rid of worthless land at a ruinous 
price. Mr. Chaplin, good, easy man, was unwar 
enough to admit that plenty of land could be had for 
the purposes of the Bill. If that is the case, what 
need for the measure at all? Obviously there 
was none, save on the theory that the Govern- 
ment were anxious to freshen up the land market 
in the interests of the owners of derelict or semi- 
derelict land, which will need years of patient toil to 
bring it back to efficient cultivation. In the absence 
of compulsion there is no guarantee whatever (1) 
That the price of the land for sale will not be exces- 
sive; (2) That the land will be worth having; (3) That 
the new owners will not be doomed to failure from 
the outset. And, in that case, we take leave to doubt 
whether they will quite come up to Lord Salisbury’s 
expectations as bulwarks of “Conservative feeling 
and institutions.” 

It was not surprising that the Government would 
have nothing to do with Mr. Gladstone’s invaluable 
suggestion that the County Council should lease 
rather than sell the land, and with his pregnant pro- 
posal that the public body might lease from the 
landlord at a “feu” rent instead of buying from 
him. Both these plans would have enormously in- 
creased the scope of Mr. Chaplin’s Bill, or rather 
they would have turned it from a worthless and 
disingenuous political manceuvre into a genuine 
measure of reform. Mr. Balfour naturally sug- 
gested that his fellow-landlords would decline to take 
a “feu” rent. No doubt they would in face of the 
lien on the public purse that Mr. Chaplin promises 
them. The question, however, arises whether it is 
not full time to stay these incursions on the ex- 
chequer on behalf of one favoured interest, and 
whether we shall not set a term both to State 
purchase from one set of landlords and to State sale 
to another. It is certain that the taxation of land 
values will form a conspicuous part of the fiscal pro- 
gramme of the future. Why, then, create a new set of 


dilemma—i.e., that we are either going to give away 
the unearned increment, or to put difficulties in the 
way of its taxation—would have been avoided by 
the substitution of leasing for purchase and sale. It 
is, of course, hopeless to look for such a reform from 
Mr. Chaplin and his friends, with their eye on the 
“Conservative institution’? of unrestrained land- 
lordism in town and country. But it is the direction 
in which we are bound to go when this useless and 
dishonest measure has been forgotten. 








THE TRIAL OF THE ANARCHISTS. 





i aeas al the Anarchists are meeting with 
‘4 checks and disasters. This week has been a 
bad time for them: the police have captured them 
and courts have convicted them, and they merit 
in their misfortunes no great amount of sympathy. 
We might be tempted to compare the severity of 
the sentence passed upon the Walsall Anarchists 
with the comparative mildness of that awarded to 
Mrs. Montagu for atrocities at least equal to those 
which the former had planned or coquetted with. But 
there is no real cause for commiseration. If people 
will, with murderous designs, “ occupy themselves 
with chemistry,” “manufacture bombs, dynamite, 
and other explosive substances,” and trust as “‘ means 
of emancipation ” to destructive engines, they must 
not murmur if society takes strong measures for its 
protection. We do noc suppose that Cailles, Battolla, 
and the other prisoners convicted at Walsall had 
anything to do with the outrages committed or 
attempted while the trial was in progress in Paris, 
Madrid, Liége, Ancona, Angers, and several other 
places; but they cannot complain if they suffer from 
the general odium and alarm with which their course 
is now regarded. Regeneration by the bomb pro- 
vokes retaliation with imprisonment and the halter. 
The real interest of the Walsall trial is the light 
thrown by it upon the character of the men who are 
induced to take part in such designs. One and all 
are of a familiar type. Lombroso, the well-known 
criminologist, has depicted the varieties of persons 
who have sought to mask criminal instincts under 
political objects ; Charles, Cailles, and Battolla are 
among them. Battolla’s notion of Anarchy was “a 
state of society in which men lived in harmony without 
laws,” a condition of things opposed to “ that society 
which was based on hypocrisy, fraud, and assassina- 
tion,and taught mankind to hate each other,” and that 
“bourgeois society which had kept him from his wife 
and children, and them, starving, as they were, from 
him.” All that may sound to some ears very fine. 
But of none of the preachers of such doctrines do 
we learn that they had practised self-denial for the 
sake of their cause, such as it was. We miss en- 
tirely the heroic element rarely wanting even in the 
adherents of a bad cause. In inordinate vanity, love 
of excitement and idleness, and a desire to be mys- 
terious and important personages in the eyes of their 
companions, are to be found, it is to be feared, the 
motives for the plotting which has consigned them 
to prison. Folly is written on the face of all their 
designs, and we detect no redeeming e'ement in 
their aberrations. In the descriptions of even the 
physical characteristics of Ravachol and his asso- 
ciates are unpleasant references to those morbid 
characteristics and signs of degeneracy which 
writers on l’anthropologie criminelle have noted jn 
the criminel-ne. 

One circumstance ought not to be lost sight of. 
Michael Schwab, Spies, Parsons, and the other 
Chicago Anarchists, made no attempt to extenuate 
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verdict, they avowed their murderous intentions, 
and, when called upon to say why sentence should 
not be pronounced, expatiated upon the text that, 
“if every working-man had a bomb in his pocket, 
capitalistic rule would soon come to an end,” and 
asserted their right to use all means in order to 
compass their ends. Very different is the language of 
the Walsall prisoners. Charles disavowed any intention 
to use bombs or explosives in England. “It wasagainst 
the barbarous system of government in Russia, 
where he had friends, to oblige whom in their 
struggle against tyranny and despotism he had lent 
his aid in constructing these bombs. A _ recon- 
struction of society might be effected by such 
violent methods in a comparatively recent nationality 
like that of Russia, not in an old and long-settled 
country. When he found these bombs were not 
intended for Russia he at once abandoned any 
connection with them.”  Battolla, though avow- 
edly a Revolutionist, described himself as “an 
Anarchist, but not one working by violent means.” 
Insensibly and imperceptibly has come a change 
over the complexion of militant anarchy. Its 
advocates rarely avow their intention to use their 
weapons against the institutions of a free country 
such as ours. They may, indeed, as in the case of 
the Paris outrages, commit crimes by way of revenge. 
Only against countries where freedom is unknown, 
and particularly against Russia, do they dare to 
justify reckless destruction of life and limb. In 
this change lie seeds of promise. Where would have 
been Battolla’s defence, with what countenance could 
he and his associates excuse their acts, if the despotic 
system of Russian rule did not exist? The end of a 
criminal movement must be near when a sense of 
shame begins to arise among its adherents. 

We have no fear that men of the stamp of Cailles 
and Battolla will have any attraction even for a 
small portion of working-men. Their good sense, 
if not their moral scruples, will save them from 
meddling with “ plans of action of the Cosmopolitan 
Society,” and the murderous dilettantism con- 
nected therewith. It is significant: that the 
Anarchists have been captured mainly by the aid of 
people of that class, and that those injured by the 
explosions have generally belonged to it. The more 
this outburst of activity on the part of the 
Anarchists is studied, the more insignificant appear 
its consequences, and the more certain are we that 
we have to do not with a true political movement, 
but with the spasmodic efforts of a small criminal 
order of men, soured, sulky, jealous, and conscious 
that they are “‘ cornered.” 








THE TROUBLES IN 


~—— > 


Wn the scanty information before us it is 

impossible to judge whether the conspiracy 
alleged to have been discovered in the Argentine 
Republic was really as formidable as is represented, 
or whether, if it was, the action of the Government 
will be successful in, preventing an insurrection. 
Instead of speculating on these points it may be of 
more interes. to sketch briefly the state of parties 
in the Republic, and to inquire into the present 
economic condition of the country. It will be in the 
recollection of our readers that the misgovernment 
of President Celman united against him the whole 
respectable portion of the population, which com- 
bined under the name of the Union Civica; that the 
Union at Midsummer, 1890, rose in arms in Buenos 
Ayres, and that the President was deserted by a por- 
tion of his own supporters, who made a compromise 
with the insurgents. In consequence, the insurrec- 
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tion ceased and a few days later the ex-President 
resigned. The Vice-President, Dr. Pellegrini, was 
made President, and General Roca, brother-in-law 
of the ex-President, who had himself preceded 
Dr. Celman in the Presidency, accepted office as 
Minister of the Interior. The Union Civica imme- 
diately put forward General Mitre for the Presidency, 
and General Roca for the Vice-Presidency, because of 
the part he took in bringing about the resignation of 
Dr. Celman, and because also of his great influence 
in the provinces. One section, however, of the 
Union Civica was always strongly opposed to 
General Roca. It alleged that it was he who secured 
the election of Dr. Celman, that he had all along 
had a powerful voice in his brother-in-law’s 
councils, and that, in fact, if he were given any 
power he would use it ill. In consequence, the 
arrangement between General Mitre and General 
Roca broke down; but the two parties, nevertheless, 
combined to put forward Sefior Saenz-Pena as can- 
didate. The extreme section of the Union Civica 
was still dissatisfied, and in the end it broke away 
from the Union and formed a new party called the 
Radical, having for its candidate Dr. Irrigoyen. The 
remaining portion of the party, styling itself the 
Union Civica Nacional, continued to work with 
the supporters of General Roca for the election of 
Sefior Saenz-Pena. There is a third party called 
Moderns, whose chief strength is in the Province of 
Buenos Ayres, and which has put forward a son of 
Sefior Saenz-Pena as its candidate. The general 
impression is that the elder Saenz-Pena will be 
elected by a very large majority. The Electoral 
College, which is to choose the President, will be 
elected on the 12th. The allegation of the Govern- 
ment is that the Radicals, knowing they would be 
defeated, had plotted to seize by force what they 
could not obtain by persuasion, while the Radicals 
rejoin that the arrest and deportation of their 
leaders is a coup d’Btat entirely unjustified by any- 
thing they have done. 

Assuming that there are grounds for the charges 
made against the Radical leaders, it seems safe to 
predict that the elder Saenz-Pena will be elected by 
a large majority. He will, however, not come into 
office until the autumn, and probably he will not be 
able to formulate his plans for reorganising the 
finances until next year. His character is highly 
respected; but he is an old man, and it is very 
doubtful indeed whether he has the strength 
or the ability to cope with the difficulties in 
his way. At the end of 1895 the three years’ 
grace granted to the Republic will expire, and 
it will have to resume the payment of the interest 
on its debt unless it declares itself hopelessly 
bankrupt. The first thing, therefore, the new 
Administration has to do, however it may be com- 
posed, is to come to some agreement with the foreign 
bondholders for the resumption of the payment of 
interest. After that, the National Government will 
have, in some way or other, to assist the provinces 
and municipalities to compromise with their creditors 
and resume the payment of interest. Thirdly, the 
Government will have to reorganise the whole bank- 
ing system of the Republic, to sweep away the 
existing insolvent banks and substitute banks which 
will have credit. Fourthly, it will have to make some 
kind of arrangement respecting the Cedulas—the 
bonds, that is, issued by the National Mortgage Bank 
and the Hypothecary Bank of Buenos Ayres on the 
mortgage of houses and lands, which are guaranteed 
by the Republic and the Province of Buenos Ayres, and 
which are largely held in Europe as well as at home. 
When all this is accomplished, the Government will 
have to reduce the excessive paper-money and raise 
it gradually to par. The task is immensely difficult, 
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and only a man of great ability and great determina- 
tion can accomplish it successfully. There would be 
this much in favour of the elder Saenz-Pena, that 
he would have the support not only of the more 
moderate reformers, but also of the wealthier and 
more influential provincials, and likewise that he 
would inspire confidence in the great capitalists of 
Europe. But his chance of success evidently de- 
pends largely upon whether the charges made 
against the Radical leaders are or are not well 
founded. If they are not well founded, there will 
certainly be a reaction, and not improbably there 
may be serious political troubles; if they have 
been trumped up, confidence in—not only the 
present Administration, but the elder Saenz-Pena— 
will be dissipated. Even if they have been accepted 
in a panic, people will feel that the men who 
could lose their heads on such an occasion are ill- 
fitted to deal with a situation so grave and com- 
plicated. 

Meantime there is no doubt that the country is 
recovering commercially. As it is no longer possible 
to live by speculation there has been a steady 
migration from the towns to the rural districts. The 
area under cultivation has been extended, and as the 
crops of the past two years have been good the 
wealth of the Republic has increased. There has even 
been a considerable fall in the gold premium, from 
about 360 per cent. to about 250 per cent. Argentina 
exports much more than it imports, and, therefore, 
on the mere trade of the country there is always a 
considerable balance in its favour. Formerly, how- 
ever, the sums that had to be paid in Europe in 
interest upon the debt of all kinds changed this 
favourable balance into a deficit. If the country 
were excused from sending gold to Europe, the 
Committee argued that its wealth would increase 
so rapidly that the paper money would rise 
in purchasing power, and the difficulties of the 
Government would be correspondingly reduced. As 
a matter of fact, however, the paper money has 
not risen in anything like the proportion expected, 
firstly, because the present Administration has 
committed so many grievous errors that distrust 
has continued; and, secondly, because the waste 
of resources under President Celman was even 
greater than anybody had believed. The new 
Administration, therefore, to pay its way at home 
and to help the municipalities and the banks, has 
had to issue so much fresh paper money that the 
commercial improvement has to a great extent been 
neutralised. Still, there is no reason to doubt that 
if an honest and capable Government now comes 
into power and seriously undertakes to deal with 
the several difficult problems it has to face, the 
position is so much improved that it ought to be 
able to succeed in a comparatively short time. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


— +2 


HE dynamite panic in Europe, which has been 
considerably diminished by the conviction of 

the Walsall anarchists and by the arrest and frank 
confession of Ravachol in Paris, was revived on 
Monday by the discovery of an attempt to blow up 
the Spanish Chamber of Deputies. A Frenchman 
named Delboche, and a Portuguese named Ferreira, 
who had been watched for some time by the police, 
were arrested at the very door with bombs upon 
them; and, from papers in their possession, they 
seem to have intended to blow up both Chambers, 
the Law Courts, the Council of State, the Ministry of 
War, and the Bank of Spain. However, the police had 
full information of their intentions, and have since 
made a number of other arrests. Both have since con- 





fessed. Moreover, there have been other explosions, 
harmless to life or limb, in Barcelona and Valencia, 
and near Seraing in Belgium, more serious at Angers 
and Roubaix in France. At various places in the latter 
country bombs have been discovered ; at Lyons, the 
police have made a descent on a secret factory of 
dynamite; the public alarm has of course been 
worked upon by practical jokers, and has found 
significant and curious expression in the good- 
fortune of Lhérot, the lucky waiter who was in- 
strumental in arresting Ravachol, The French are 
not a liberal people, yet every post for some days 
brought Lhérot gifts of money, often anonymous, 
including in some cases sums of 100 and even 500 
francs. These gifts were of course diversified with 
threatening letters. 

Ravachol’s confessions, however, should mitigate 
this alarm. On Saturday he confessed that he, Gus- 
tave Mathieu (who is not yet arrested), and three 
other accomplices, have been the agents in all the 
recent explosions. He himself placed the bombs at 
the houses in the Boulevard St. Germain, and in the 
Rue de Clichy on Sunday week; Mathieu placed 
that at the Caserne Lobau. His accounts of his 
movements have been corroborated by independent 
evidence. When arrested, he says, he was arranging 
for further explosions; and he has described the 
special explosive he used. But though some of his 
associates are still at large and some of his dynamite 
still undiscovered, the anarchists are being rapidly 
cleared out of France as well as Spain; and Rava- 
chol’s associates are so few, and his declarations so 
full, that the panic is subsiding—though, of course, 
the Royalists and Clericals have done their best to 
exploit it for their own purposes, and to call for a 
“strong Government” to ensure public safety. 

There have been fresh disturbances in churches 
—at Nancy Cathedral, during the delivery of a 
lecture on Socialism by the Bishop; at Marseilles, 
at Beauvais, and in Paris. At Nancy, there was a 
free fight between the Catholic and the Freethinking 
sections of the congregation, apparently because the 
latter could not hear the Bishop, and so started con- 
versation. The accounts, however, differ. In all the 
cases the clergy seem to have acted with marked 
absence of tact. The Archbishop of Paris has issued 
a circular letter explaining away the recent En- 
cyclical. 

France has serious colonial troubles on her hands. 
In Tonkin last week, a fort occupied by brigands 
(so-called) expelled from the Delta was taken with 
no great loss; but as three thousand men are under 
arms, the recent favourable reports as to the state of 
the country have been questioned in the Chamber. 
These, it was explained, refer only to the Delta. In 
the French Soudan an exploring expedition has met 
with a severe disaster, and the position of the sur- 
vivors is very serious. In Dahomey, matters are 
still worse. King Behanzin, whom the French 
subsidise in return for his cession of Porto Novo, 
now refuses to recognise his obligations, and threatens 
an invasion of French territory. As a march on his 
capital is undesirable at this season, the Government 
contemplate a rigorous blockade of Whydah, which 
is held by troops armed with Mauser rifles, in which 
French patriots see the hand of Germany. A debate 
on West African affairs commenced on Thursday in 
the Chamber. 

Our Copenhagen correspondent writes :—As one 
might safely have foretold six months ago, the 
Danish Parliament was sent about its business on 
April Ist, the two Chambers having, as usual, been 
unable to agree about the Budget. The Landsthing, 
on the whole, supports the Government, whereas 
the Folkething has (from a Ministerial point of view) 
very erratic notions of its own, especially about 
military matters. For the ninth time M. Estrup 
has issued a Provisional Budget, and no one now 
seems to mind what eight years ago caused such 
indignation. Whatever fault the present Danish 
Ministry may have, however, they are eminently 
honourable, and some fine day the constitutional 
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machinery will get into order again. Thanks to the 
co-operation between the Government and the 
Moderate Left, a considerable amount of useful 
legislative work was got through during the past 
session. New elections to the Folkething all over the 
country will take place on April 20th, and unusual 
interest attaches to the event. 

The Dutch Chamber has adjourned, and the 
Portuguese is dissolved. The elections to the latter 
are expected in August. 

Though the Prussian Ministry is reconstituted, 
the crisis is certainly only delayed. The old Con- 
servatives and the Independent Conservatives are at 
daggers drawn over the recent opposition of the 
latter to the School Bill; and in the Prussian Par- 
liament it has been necessary to adjourn a supple- 
mentary vote for the sums necessitated by the 
Ministerial rearrangement, because the Conserva- 
tives and Catholics would have defeated it, and 
Count Caprivi would have resigned. Indeed, it is 
said, he only retains the Chancellorship at the 
Emperor's request, in view of important debates on 
military questions next winter. It can hardly be 
wondered at that Prince Bismarck’s seventy-seventh 
birthday was celebrated on Friday week with special 
enthusiasm, or that people are beginning to estimate 
the probabilities—-slender as they are—of his return 
to office. The Guelph Fund Bill has now passed 
both Houses of the Prussian Parliament. More 
Anarchists have been arrested in Berlin. 

The frank declarations of the Italian Premier at 
the end of last week, that the “ Erythrzan colony ” 
in Abyssinia is worthless, and is only retained for 
the honour of the Italian flag, are a significant com- 
ment on the value of the hopes recently expressed by 
Sir Evelyn Baring as to Italian assistance in putting 
down the slave trade. The outgoing military governor 
has declined to meet his successor, and the differ- 
ence between Italy and Menelik as tothe control of 
the Italian Protectorate over his communications 
with foreign Powers is still unsettled. 

The Italian Chamber, whose meetings have re- 
cently been very ill-attended, has adjourned till 
May 1. A Divorce Bill is before it, which permits 
divorce only where the parties have been judicially 
separated for some years, or where one is in penal 
servitude for twenty years or more. It is stated that 
the offer of the United States to pay 100,000 dollars 
to the relatives of the Italians lynched at New 
Orleans has been declined by the Italian Govern- 
ment. 

The Hungarian Parliament has rejected by 110 
to 82 a proposal by an extreme Nationalist for the 
establishment of a separate Hungarian Court. The 
Finance Minister, however, promised that something 
more should be done to “bring out the duality 
of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy ”"—probably 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary this year of the 
Emperor's coronation as King of Hungary. 

The various Provincial Assemblies of the Empire 
have been prorogued this week. Those of the Tyrol 
and of Dalmatia respectively have followed that of 
Bohemia in Nationalist demonstrations. 

Some alarm has been created at Vienna by the 
renewed report that Russia and Germany are about 
to enter into negotiations for a commercial treaty ; 
since, should Russian cereals be favoured, much of 
the value of the present treaty between Austria and 
Germany will be lost to the former country. The 
reports as to this treaty, however, are quite un- 
certain: some have been contradicted, and no one 
knows in what state the negotiations are. Much is 
made by the Times of Wednesday of their effect on 
the Franco-Russian alliance. Such a treaty may 
hasten the inevitable disasters of French Protec- 
tionism ; but when the explosion comes which sets 
Europe ablaze, commercial treaties will hardly stand 
in the way. 

The Servian Ministry has been rearranged; but 
the settlement is far from final. 

The Khedive still awaits investiture, as the firman 
from the Sultan is not in accordance, in the matter 








of the boundaries of Egypt, with those granted to 
Ismail. In particular, it excludes the Sinai peninsula 
from Egypt. The Turkish envoy refuses to allow 
the contents to be known before its public reading, 
and the Egyptian Government and Sir Evelyn 
Baring very properly protest. 

A Bill absolutely prohibiting Chinese immigra- 
tion to the United States has passed the House of 
Representatives. The Rhode Island elections have 
resulted in favour of the Republicans, which ensures 
the re-election of a Republican to the Federal 
Senate. 

We deal elsewhere with the disturbance in Argen- 
tina. The facts as to the Venezuelan revolution are 
alleged to be as follows:—For some time it has been 
proposed to lengthen the Presidential term of office, 
now two years, to four. The question was to come 
before Congress when the present President, Palacio, 
went out of office. He resolved to avail himself of 
the law, and the Chambers, meeting to select his 
successor, could never secure a quorum. Though 
not re-eligible, he refused to retire when his term 
expired last February; and when the Supreme 
Court declared his office vacant, he sent the judges 
to prison. Since then a battle is reported, and 
the insurgents are said to have captured a gun- 
boat; but the news is quite uncertain. 

A revolution is expected in Hawaii. 


EDISON IN HIS WORKSHOP. 


onntguee 
\ R. EDISON, while not what is called a “ Society 
pe man,” is distinctly sociable. He tells a good 
story and lives in a house filled with evidences of 
good taste in the matter of paintings, decoration, 
and architectural proportion, 

The first impression he made upon me was one 
of manly beauty; then of keen sense of humour; 
finally, power of concentration. He has, besides, 
abundant facial evidence of good nature, generosity, 
and honesty. 

He is above medium height, totally devoid of self- 
consciousness, speaks with the precision of Moltke 
and the persuasiveness of Lincoln. 

He belongs to a literary club that meets in the 
parlours of the different members, and at the time 
to which I refer (January, 1892) it met at his house, 
and I had been asked to deliver a little “ talk.” 
The members of that club will, I am sure, forgive 
me if I say that the talk with Edison is the only 
one I remember—not so much the talk in the 
drawing-room as the one next morning amidst the 
electric motors of his marvellous laboratory. It is 
this talk that I refer to at present. 

* * * * * 


Mr. Edison is a trifle hard of hearing—I had to 
speak very distinctly in order to make him under- 
stand. 

“Can you not do something for your hearing?” I 
asked. 

“ Easily, if the drum was sound,” was his answer. 
“When I was a boy,” he continued, “I sold peanuts 
and newspapers on the railway trains. One day a 
baggage porter lifted me from the ground by my 
ears—the membranes snapped, and that is how I 
became deaf.” 

Mr. Edison told this as pleasantly as though he 
referred to the loss of nothing more serious than a 
lead pencil—then continued :— 

“Institutions for the deaf send to me for assist- 
ance, and I have effected cures where the drum was 
sound. Some, whose nerves are paralysed, cannot 
hear the sound resulting from a great many vibra- 
tions; but by experiment we sometimes find the 
exact number of vibrations—perhaps fourteen—fifteen 
to the second—corresponding to the sound they can 
appreciate. This sound we continue until we note an 
improvement in the nerves, and then we gradually 
and very slowly increase the vibrations, finding 
the drum to act in sympathy with the restored 
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vitality of the previously paralysed nervous force. 
Of course, if the drum is pierced or injured we can 
do nothing.” 

As we stood in a room buzzing with magnetic 
machinery, I remarked, by way of a joke, “I suppose 
the next thing we shall hear of will be an instrument 
to frighten away microbes!” 

“Certainly,” he said ; “I have been working that 
out, and I see no reason why it should not prove of 
value. Microbes flourish at a certain temperature 
and in a certain condition of external surroundings. 
Everyone knows that they are exceedingly sensitive, 
and therefore easily affected. Now suppose that 
your lungs are attacked, my object would be to pass 
electric currents and counter-currents through your 
system "—and here he placed his thumbs under his 
arm-pits, indicating the direction which the disturb- 
ing fluid might take. 

“Experiment would determine the most favourable 
conditions under which the patient might be treated, 
and the amount and character of the shock to be 
applied. Experiments have shown how rapidly 
microbes propagate when left undisturbed, and 
also how rapidly their growth is checked by simple 
chemical means.” 

Mr. Edison spoke hopefully of this cure in con- 
nection with cancerous disease, special reference 
being had to the sad ending of the late German 
Emperor. 

His “den,” as he called it, is a square room filled 
with chemical bottles and co-related smells—a small 
room, the least pretentious of his whole vast estab- 
lishment. 

“This is where I spend most of my time,” he said. 
“Chemistry is my hobby.” 

I confessed that I had associated him more with 
mechanical work than chemistry, to which he 
said :— 

“Mechanics are to be had—I can't get good 
chemists. In five minutes I can make a mechanical 
drawing that will occupy a clever man five weeks in 
executing; but I have nobody whom I can trust 
with the drudgery of laborious chemical experi- 
ments—I have to do that myself. We don’t seem 
to have any chemists in this country. Germany is 
the only place where chemistry is well taught, and 
the German chemist who comes to this country 
prefers to run a chemical laboratory on his own 
account.” 

The atmosphere of his “den” was so filled with 
strong odours that I asked if his health was not in- 
jured by working here. He answered: “On the 
contrary. These offensive odours are disinfectants. 
We chemists don't catch the influenza or grippe. 
My work here is eminently productive of good 
health, and I at least enjoy it.” 

This recalled to my mind a visit I once paid toa 
sulphuric acid factory on the Hudson River near 
West Point. The fumes within the building were so 
strong that I could hardly breathe, and even half a 
mile away I had to cough if I was to leeward of the 
works. There, however, I was equally surprised to 
learn that the health of those working under such 
conditions was not unfavourably affected. 

Mr. Edison, I may say, in parenthesis, is the 
embodiment of robust health. The form of his 
head and face suggests Napoleon, if at the same time 
we can associate with that ruler eyes sparkling with 
good-nature, a skin that seems to wrinkle only with 
laughter, and lips that form themselves readily into 
a sympathetic smile. He is fond of a joke, but not 
at the expense of others. In his conversation is no 
trace of brag. To hear him speak of Helmholtz, 
Siemens, and Hoffmann, one might suppose him to be 
one of the young students of those masters. Speak- 

ing of his rivals, he discusses them as frankly and 
generously as if he were the captain of a college 
crew considering the members of a boat with which 
he is about to race. 

“ Competition is very keen,” he said, “ and I know 
that I must meet it by the usual methods common to 
all commercial enterprise. It is not enough to invent 





something that is useful: that invention must be so 
applied that people can afford to buy it at a reason- 
able price. With this object in view, I have to keep 
experimenting all the time to see if I cannot secure 
the same object in a lighter form or with less ex- 
pensive material.” 

We passed into a large building, which reminded 
me somewhat of the ordnance shops at Woolwich in 
that under one roof appeared to be gathered together 
a sample of every article or material ever used or 
likely to be used by man. My mind refuses to recall 
the thousands of objects I saw, all of which Mr. 
Edison has collected at great expense—I think about 
£40,000. Not that there was immediate use for 
them, but that he might some day or other need 
them for experimental purposes. 

I saw specimens of every kind of file, of screws, of 
hinges; indiarubber in every form and quality; 
every skin of every animal on earth; backs of 
turtles, and teeth from antediluvian sharks; the 
wood of every tree, vegetables and minerals in 
bewildering variety ; specimens of every loom; felt- 
matting; pottery-work; specimens of soap: there 
was not a thing I could suggest that was not properly 
labelled in this extraordinary museum. 

“T tried to do without this expensive collection,” 
Mr. Edison told me, “ but it proved bad economy.” 

On my expressing surprise, he said: “I am 
frequently blocked in the midst of an experiment for 
want of a substance with the exact properties I 
require. To stop then, and hunt for it in the 
ordinary mercantile channels, means a delay of 
perhaps several days: this I cannot afford. I must 
have on hand every substance to be procured ; I can 
then set fifty men, if necessary, experimenting with 
every possible material, and the result is that I am 
pretty sure to get whatI need. For instance, before 
I could find the right carbon for my incandescent 
lamp, I had to experiment with ever so many 
substances, until I found what I wanted in the 
bamboo from the North of Japan. 

“To keep up this collection I send adventurous 
spirits into all sorts of out-of-the-way places in 
search of useful material: my last man, for instance, 
penetrated way up the Irrawaddy, and brought back 
most valuable stuff.” 

To my question as to where he found the best 
young men to train as his assistants, he answered 
emphatically — 

“ The college-bred ones are not worth a ——. I 
don’t know why, but they don't seem able to begin 
at the beginning and give their whole heart to their 
work. With me, a young fellow works his first six 
months with no pay, although, if he is intelligent 
and very poor, I sometimes pay his board. The 
second six months he gets five dollars (£1) a week, and 
if he has stuck to it one year then his wages go up 
steadily for just what he is worth. 

“T find my best material in the ragged boys of 
New York: boys whese parents are poor; boys who 
are quick-witted, anxious to move up, and will do 
anything to get along. College boys are soon dis- 
couraged—do not like hard work—think it beneath 
them to sweep out the office—imagine they know 
something, when practically they have to begin at 
the bottom.” 

Mr. Edison did not conceal his contempt for the 
college training of the present day in so far as it 

failed to make boys practical and fit to earn their 
living. 

“The best stuff I have here,” he said, “is pure 
American”—meaning lads with two generations of 
American training behind them. He considered the 
American to be the most ingenious, the most prac- 
tical, and therefore the most useful workman, though 
ready to acknowledge the great value of Germans as 
patient and scientific investigators. 


PoULTNEY BIGELOW, 
London, April 5th, 1892. 


(To be concluded.) 
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CURRENCY REFORM IN AUSTRIA. 





T Vienna and Pesth commissions have recently 
LA been sitting to deliberate on the establishment 
of a metallic standard for Austria and Hungary, 
certainly a measure of the highest importance for 
the economic welfare of the dual monarchy, and at 
the same time quite a novelty, for for more than a 
century since the Seven Years’ war down to the present 
time Austria has nearly always been under the reign 
of inconvertible paper money. The only exception we 
know of was from 1842-1848, when the paper florin 
rose to its nominal value. But that passing prosperity 
was destroyed by the revolution of 1848, and since 
has never been reattained; on the contrary, the 
rate of exchange has been continually exposed to 
great and sudden variations. Now such a state 
may be profitable to speculative bankers, who know 
how to calculate the influence of political and other 
factors upon the money market, but it is ruinous 
for trade. For instance, the Vienna publishers had 
to make up their accounts for the year 1858 at the end 
of December, but at the Easter Mass of Leipsic, 
1859, when they had to receive payment, the value 
of the florin had declined by 20 per cent. on account of 
the war with France. This instability was equally 
prejudicial to the exchequer, which had to pay large 
sums for the interest of the external metallic debt, 
and had to buy bullion or foreign bills at a heavy 
premium. It was universally acknowledged that 
the re-establishment of a sound metallic currency 
was imperiously wanted, but the condition for 
this reform was the previous re-establishment of 
the equipoise of the Budget. This condition is 
at last fulfilled. The Hungarian Budget for the 
last two years shows a considerable surplus; that 
of Cisleithania has at least done away with the 
hitherto chronic deficit. In consequence the funds 
of both parts of the monarchy have gone up con- 
siderably, and the rate of exchange has shown more 
steadiness than for years before. Peace seeming 
secured at least for the near fature, the Finance 
Ministers of Austria and Hungary, therefore, be- 
lieved the moment to have come for taking in 
hand the sadly wanted reform; and, after having 
attained the necessary understanding and -taken the 
preliminary steps with regard to the money market, 
they convoked the above-mentioned commissions of 
experts, placing before them a series of questions 
which are to be solved before the Bills for carrying 
the reform can be presented to both Legislatures. 
These questions may be classed under the following 
heads: 

1. What system of currency is to be adopted ? 

2. Provided a gold standard is to be adopted, 
what part is to be assigned to silver coins and 
paper money ? 

3. What monetary unit is to be adopted as the 
money of account? 

1. What relation between the present basis of 
currency—the florin as it stands now-—and 
the future monetary unit shall be adopted ? 

1 and 2. As to the first question, both govern- 
ments and nearly all the members of the two 
commissions agree—that only by the adoption of 
the gold standard can a firm basis be gained. No 
one thinks of a silver currency, and, as far as we 
can see, only one voice—that of a Cracow professor— 
has been raised for bimetallism. The proposal to 
raise the price of silver by an international con- 
vention is acknowledged as chimerical. The em- 
barrassments of the countries comprised in the 
Latin Union are so manifest that Austria cannot 
feel tempted to embark gratuitously in the same 
difficulties. Nor is she inclined to come to Mr. 
Foster's assistance by taking upon her shoulders 
a share of the responsibilities in which the silver 
interest in the United States has entangled the 
government. Gold being the coin of the world’s 
commerce, it is to be the future standard of Aus- 
tria-Hungary as of Great Britain, Germany, Scan- 





dinavia, ete. The next question is, How much of 
that metal will be required for replacing the present 
paper and silver currency, and for efficiently main- 
taining the gold basis? The present monetary 
circulation can be estimated at 379 million florins 
in paper money, and 78 million in silver and copper. 
Besides, the Austro-Hungarian Bank has issued 
notes to the amount of 402 million florins, for which 
it keeps a reserve of only 80 million in gold and 
167 million in silver. Now it is evident that if 
a gold basis be efficiently maintained, paper and 
silver must be reduced to a secondary part. The 
example of Italy in this respect forms a signifi- 
cant warning. That country in adopting the gold 
standard retained silver and paper as legal tender ; 
but the cheaper metal always expelling the more 
precious, the gold obtained by the gold loan of 
600 million lire rapidly went out of the country. 
Paper money now again is the only currency to 
be seen in Italy (except small silver coins), and the 
only result of the operation was a large addition to 
the National Debt. Germany, also, has committed 
the mistake of maintaining the thaler as legal 
tender, whilst demonetising all other silver coins. 
This measure, which was intended to be merely 
provisional, has not yet been formally repealed. It 
Was a serious drawback, and if it has not acted 
in the same pernicious way as the Italian proceed- 
ing, the reason was that the mass of thalers was 
comparatively small. Silver and paper, then, must 
be reduced to token money, as in England and Ger- 
many ; and, further, must be allowed to circulate only 
in such quantities as will not endanger the gold 
basis. How large this quantity may be is a matter 
for estimate. Germany has admitted 10 marks 
silver (the mark = Is.) per head of the population, 
and 24 marks in nickel and copper, and this quantity 
has not proved too large, although, besides the depre- 
ciated pieces of 4, 1, 2, and 5 marks, the thalers had 
remained in circulation. Austria possesses about 238 
million florins in silver and copper, of which 160 
million are reserves of the bank, and 78 million 
circulate. This quantity, about 6 florins per head, 
will not be too much for the future token money, but 
it is different with the paper money and bank-notes. 
The former amounts to 379 million florins, whilst 
Germany has only 60 million (120 million marks 
Reichskassenscheine), which the State is bound to 
exchange for gold at demand. It is clear that this 
mass of inconveitible paper must be greatly reduced 
if the gold standard is to be lasting; besides, the 
bank has issued notes for 402 million, and has 
only gold for 80 million florins. As regards the 
paper money, 300 million appears to be the highest 
amount which may be left in circulation, so that 279 
million must be withdrawn. Of the gold necessary 
for this operation, the two Finance Ministers have 80 
million in ready cash, so that 199 million} would 
have to be procured by a gold loan; but it is 
further evident that the gold reserve of the bank, 
amounting equally to 80 millions, is quite in- 
sufficient. If the present issue of 102 million is to 
be maintained, the bank must have at least the 
equivalent of 300 million florins in gold in its vaults, 
in order to be able to pay its notes on demand. 
Thus the sum required for the maintenance of the 
gold standard would amount to 419 million florins. 
This is a large sum, which will entail an additional 
expenditure of about 17 million florins per annum; 
but if, in order to lessen it, a smaller sum should 
be fixed upon, the new standard will scarcely be 
firmly established. If, however, the bank restrains 
the issue of notes, comparatively less gold will be 
wanted ; and this is possible, as, with the introduc- 
tion of a gold currency, cheques and clearing will 
be resorted to. 

3. As to the unit, no one proposes to maintain 
the florin, because the coexistence of the old paper— 
or silver—florin, the old gold ten-florin piece, coined 
occasionally, 20-franc pieces, and a new gold coinage 
based on the florin would engender confusion. The 
choice seems to lie between the adoption of the mark 
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and the franc: the first would be a new and powerful 
economical bond with Germany ; with the franc, the 
Empire would adopt the unit of the Balkan States, 
Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, Greece, and of Italy. 
Nothing has hitherto transpired to show which of 
the two has the most chance. 

4. The last, but not least important question is, 
What shall be the relation of the value of the new 
monetary gold unit and the present florin? The 
latter ought, at the former par, to be worth 2s,; 
but, in fact, its purchasing power is, at an average, 
only 172s. This value has fluctuated widely, but the 
average of the last five years may be taken, during 
which the rate of exchange was comparatively stable; 
and, according to that average, for 100 florins gold in 
Napoleons 119} florins in paper were paid in that 
period. At the end of 1890 the rate of exchange had 
risen to 1°80; afterwards it fell to 1:78. Taking 1°72, 
as we have said, the average value will be pretty 
exactly hit. This, then, would be the relation accord- 
ing to which all former contracts expressed in florins 
would have to be calculated in the new gold unit. 

We do not venture to say that the decisions of 
the commissions will be just the same as we have 
assumed; we wanted only to give an outline of the 
issues in question, but these we believe we have 
sketched pretty exactly. The importance of the 
reform can scarcely be overrated ; it will cost heavy 
sacrifices, and the first condition of success is the 
maintenance of peace. The mere threat of serious 
political complications would make it well-nigh im- 
possible. But if the aim be attained, the Empire 
will, for the first time, obtain a sound basis for its 
economical development, and that can scarcely be 
too dearly paid for. 

HEINRICH GEFFCKEN. 








FROM GREEN BENCHES. 





HE personal still rules the forum, as well as the 

camp and the grove. The spectacle of the House 
of Commons on Thursday afternoon would have 
brought that completely home to the mind of any- 
body who had any doubts left upon it. One would 
have thought that the House of Commons had 
suddenly drunk of the waters of perpetual youth, 
and that by some process the tide of years had 
rolled back and we were in 1886, when this Par- 
liament was still in infantile age and spirits, and 
the world lay all before it. The Tory benches, which 
have presented to the world such a beggarly and 
ghastly array of emptiness—if that be a permiss- 
ible phrase—were crammed to the very last place; 
and the unusual sensation of finding themselves in 
such a goodly company had its effect on Tory 
spirits. There was a return of some of the old spirit 
of arrogance and intolerance—especially to persons 
and things Irish. When the Speaker rebuked Mr. 
Patrick O'Brien for some question as utterly trivial, 
there was a hoarse shout, such as used to go up in the 
days when Mr. Mandeville and Mr. William O’Brien 
were still in Tullamore Gaol, and Mr. Balfour was 
regarded as a man of genius, and Coercion as states- 
manship. The Liberal and the Irish benches had 
also been greatly strengthened for the occasion ; the 
public—as eager as the House for the dramatic— 
crowded every gallery and swarmed in every lobby ; 
and there was in the universal air that curious hub- 
bub which tells of suppressed excitement and eager 
expectation. 

But*the mills of the Parliamentary gods grind 
slowly, and never with more exasperating slowness 
than when everybody stands on the tip-toe of ex- 
pectation. The rage for asking questions on all and 
every imaginable subject has passed into something 
like an acute insanity, and the House had a most 
aggravated and prolonged attack on Thursday even- 
ing. There were nobody knows how many questions 
on the paper—some said, one‘hundred and nine; others 








ran the number up to the thousands; but as every 
question was supplemented by three others, it is 
certain that at one portion of the evening the whole 
House lost count, and heads grew too dizzy to retain 
the power of distinguishing thousands from hun- 
dreds. There never, indeed, was anything like it. 
On top of the hundred and nine questions there 
were the three hundred and ninety supplemental 
questions to which allusion has been made; but 
that was not all. Either the Member or the Minister 
was not in his place, and the House of Commons 
—patient, uninventive, and staggering, like the 
weary Titan, under the sins of its own creation— 
still retains the good old plan of patiently beginning 
the business all over again when the question is thus 
left unasked and unanswered. It thus came to pass 
that when the hundred and ninth question was at 
last reached, and there was an audible sigh of 
universal relief, the season of interrogation was only 
beginning. No.1 was put to the Minister ; the House 
groaned. Then a gentleman, hurried and breathless, 
advanced on as far as No.5; there was a deeper 
groan. And so it went on throughout nearly the 
whole weary hundred and nine once again. Nor 
was this all; it is an exhausting story, and it bores to 
tell, as well as tohear. By some diabolic mischance, 
either the Minister or the Member happened again 
to be passed by in the course of the flood of 
questions, so that when one hundred and nine was 
reached again, there was a Member here indignantly 
calling for the reply to No. 2, and there striking 
out the terms of No. 85, and there dragging back 
again to No.7; and Mr. Conybeare stood on his legs 
for at least half an hour, shouting at regular 
intervals to the Speaker with a question of which he 
had given private notice. Nature comes in with the 
remedy when the evil has got thus far. Before 
questions were finally done with, the House had 
become utterly demoralised and disintegrated. The 
buzz of universal conversation rose upon the air; 
nobody could hear even his neighbour, and the 
monotonous shout of the Speaker for “ Order, order,” 
might as well have been addressed to an American 
cyclone. Dazed, disorderly, distrait, broken into its 
original elements—thus the House of Commons 
approached the grand inquisition on the directors of 
the Cambrian Railway. 

At last the culprits stood at the bar. They 
were. of the type of blameless Briton whom one 
would expect to be railway directors. Their faces 
were deferential, a trifle flushed in one case, a little 
pale in the other, but all subdued to the machine- 
like impassivity which dignity imposes on every 
Englishman in circumstances of great pith and 
moment. The cut of their clothes was excellent; 
and their ties a delicate medium between the sombre 
and the gay. It was well for these gentlemen that 
one of their colleagues happened to be a Member of 
Parliament, and such a Member as Mr. Maclure. 
Falstaffian in figure, cheery, genial, a lover of all the 
good things of this world, and rather fonder of his 
opponents than of his own brother, Mr. Maclure could 
not be taken seriously; and the ideaof the Clock Tower 
or Newgate in the case of that humorous and pleasure- 
loving soul was grotesque. But there once rose some- 
thing like an angry shout from the Radical benches 
when the apology seemed to fall very far short of 
what was expected. It was Sir Michael Beach, how- 
ever, Whodidthereal mischief. Evidently embarrassed, 
almost as nervous as Mr. Maclure—the shaking of 
whose handsagainst the manuscript of his little speech 
could be heard all over the House—Sir Michael Beach 
did his work very badly. The speech was rather an 
apologia for the directors than a remonstrance and 
a condemnation; and the growing restiveness of the 
Radicals showed plainly that anything like con- 
certed and unanimous action was impossible, and 
the question of privilege was thrown into the caldron 
of a party fight. 

And yet it was not a straight party fight. Mr. 
Gladstone—retaining all the old-fashioned love of 
the proprieties, with more than half a century of 
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memories (some of them painful and humiliating) of 
such conflicts fresh in his mind, and still exercising 
all the responsibility of leadership—Mr. Gladstone 
tried to stem the tide on his own side. But for once 
nis authority could not prevail, and there was a 
break—visible, yawning, and painful—between the 
more ardent members of the Liberal party and their 
great leader. Never was there a more significant 
scene, one which marks more clearly the opening 
of a new epoch, than this rupture between leader 
and led. It was the conflict between a venerable past 
—mindful of tradition and the dignity of the great 
Mother-Parliament of the world, slow to move, un- 
willing to strike—and the new age, bustling, a little 
inconsiderate and rash, and not free from the rancour 
and vindictiveness of class passions. It were im- 
possible to tell coherently the results that followed 
from this conflict between the Liberal party and its 
chief, and between the past and the future. There 
were cross-divisions, the like of which were never 
beheld before. At one moment Mr. Balfour shouted 
*“ Aye!” aloud to Mr. O’Connor’s amendment, while 
that gentleman walked into the lobby to help in 
strangling his own offspring. In one division the 
burly form of Sir William Harcourt stood at the 
head of the Liberal forces; in the next he was 
walking humbly behind the Tory leaders. But all 
things come to an end ; and half an hour after mid- 
night the Speaker had rebuked the erring directors 
with that splendour of diction and in that fine 
resonant voice which belong to him when he stands 
up to represent the outraged dignity of the Imperial 
Parliament. 

In comparison with all this, the rest of the week's 
proceedings have been tame. Monday and Tuesday 
were principally occupied with various unsuccessful 
attempts to make the Small Holdings Bill work- 
able by introducing compulsion and Parish Councils. 
Wednesday was devoted to the important, but un- 
exciting, subject of the rating of machinery. 








THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 


~<+ 


oo is more surprising in the case of Mrs. 
Montagu than the mitigation of her offence 
suggested by the jury. They recommended her to 
mercy on the ground that she had tortured a baby 
to death under “a mistaken sense of duty.” This 
singular view is supported by some organs of the 
Press, in which we read that it is impossible not to 
sympathise with Mrs. Montagu in her belief that 
by inflicting horrible barbarities on her children she 
was saving their souls. Now, if history teaches any- 
thing, it teaches that many of the worst crimes 
which have disgraced humanity have been com- 
mitted under what is called religious conviction. 
Torquemada was doubtless animated by “a mistaken 
sense of duty,” but the world is agreed to regard 
him as a fiend, and not as an instrument of religion. 
Religion would be simply a hideous mockery if it 
were accepted as a justification or even a palliation 
of cold-blooded cruelty. Of all ghe aberrations of 
the moral sense, that which leads to crime and calls 
it the saving of souls demands the sternest and most 
signal repression on the part of civilised society. 
All that rationalism has wrested from the tyranny 
of bigotry would be of little avail if we were to 
begin now to pity the mother who deliberately 
makes her child’s life a horror, ended by a 
painful death, in order to chasten the fro- 
wardness of original sin. On the most favour- 
able view, Mrs. Montagu’s conduct was that of a 
criminal lunatic. The Crown has postponed the 
charges of cruelty to the children who have 
survived their mother’s precious balms, although 
there is evidence to show that this woman 
habitually treated her little ones, all of them under 
ten years of age, with gross inhumanity. They are 
said to have been kept without food for the most 





trivial offences, dragged about by the heels with 
their heads on the floor, beaten and bruised and 
mangled, till the servants were forced to leave the 
house to escape from the sickening spectacle. It did 
not sicken the governess, who appears to have been a 
worthy associate of Mrs. Montagu in this pious 
work. It did not sicken the father, who has publicly 
justified his wife. It commended itself to a friend of 
the family, a lady who testified in court that the baby 
girl who died of this maternal brutality was a child 
of very independent will. When she was two years 
and eight months old this desperate insurgent against 
piety insisted on going upstairs by herself, and even 
refused on one occasion to go to prayers. The irony 
of prayers in such a household did not strike the 
friend of the family, who gave her evidence with 
much confidence and volubility till the judge, who 
had probably never seen such a specimen of a woman, 
ordered her to stand down. 

It has hitherto been supposed that the opera- 
tions of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children are confined to the families of drunken 
and depraved parents amongst the poorer classes ; 
but the abominations of Cromore show that children 
need protection in a very different sphere. It would 
be comforting to feel assured that Mrs. Montagu 
is the solitary instance of a peculiarly shocking 
form of depravity. There is, however, only too 
much reason to suspect that barbarity to children is 
a phase of the asceticism developed in some minds 
by the blight of superstition. We do not wish to lay 
too much stress on the extraordinary utterances of an 
Irish priest who seems to have converted Mrs. Mont- 
agu to the Catholic faith, and who, when the charges 
against her were first made known, attributed them 
to Protestant prejudice. This worthy man was ill- 
informed, and probably regrets now that he did not 
hold his tongue. But Mrs. Montagu’s conversion 
evidently aggravated her disposition to religious 
mania, and this, unfortunately, is a disease which is 
not uncommon in these islands. Too many minds 
are unhinged by the process which they call the 
saving of souls, and in this condition they are as 
liable to outbreaks of inhumanity as people with an 
hereditary taint of insanity are to homicidal impulse. 
The fact that Mrs. Montagu was not treated as a 
monster by her nearest relative and her bosom 
friend suggests that systematic cruelty to children— 
whose training, of all things in the world, demands 
the most tender solicitude—may come to be regarded 
as a matter of course by people who are apparently in 
their right minds. The ordinary maniac is promptly 
removed to an asylum, but the religious maniac may 
inspire respect as a woman of high principle. She 
may go on bringing children into this world for the 
purpose of tormenting them into a fitting state for 
the next. A child will actually be born before long 
in Mrs. Montagu’s cell, with the prospect that when 
it becomes possessed of a will, which must be curbed 
at the mature age of three, it may meet the fate of its 
sister who was suffocated in a cupboard. For the most 
appalling thought in the business is that when Mrs. 
Montagu is released she will resume her religious 
discipline over her family. Her “ mistaken sense of 
duty ” will tell her that she is the victim of black in- 
justice; and when she gets the chance she will recom- 
mence the task of saving her children’s souls in spiteof 
the opinion of a wicked world. “!eanwhile, these poor 
little sufferers are in the hans of a father who is 
in perfect sympathy with their mother's ideas. Mr. 
Montagu is a magistrate, and, unless he should be 
removed from the bench, he will doubtless continue 
to discharge his official duties with a fine reproba- 
tion for public offenders and an elevating conscious- 
ness that he is the Brutus of the domestic circle, 
temporarily deprived of his helpmeet in the castiga- 
tion of wilful infants of three. 

Public opinion is naturally chary of interference 
with parental jurisdiction, and there is a disposition 
to regard a case of barbarity to children as excep- 
tional. But the experience of the society to whose 
indefatigable exertions the punishment of Mrs. 
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Montagu is due scarcely countenances such optim- 
ism. When an organisation of this kind is com- 
pelled to penetrate the privacy of a household con- 
ducted on superior principles of morality, it may be 
suspected that there are more interiors in which the 
bitter cry of the children never reaches the public 
ear. Tiny slaves of a discipline which would have 
made Mr. Murdstone hide his diminished head may 
be breaking their hearts in many a house which 
is governed by the spiritual fervour of “a mis- 
taken sense of duty.” But such piteous misery 
as we already know raises the graver question 
whether parental rights which are so shamefully 
abused should be any longer recognised. Why 
should a miscreant like Mrs. Montagu have any 
more opportunities of making her home a hell for 
her children? It would be well for such of her 
relatives as do not share her husband's admiration 
of her methods to use all the pressure they can 
command during the next twelve months to get 
these unhappy babies out of his charge. Better 
that they should be saved from any renewal of 
the maternal supervision than that the family 
should be plunged into another public scandal, 
which would lead to a general demand for the 
forcible rescue of the children from salvation by 
a& madwoman. 








A NEW EGYPTIAN PAPYRUS. 





A LMOST before scholars have recovered from 
their first excitement over the Constitution of 
Athens, and before the Flinders-Petrie papyri are 
fully deciphered, another work of classical Greek 
literature has come to Europe from an Egyptian 
tomb. This time it is a speech of the statesman 
Hypereides that has been discovered, and the Louvre 
that has been favoured by fortune. A few months 
ago, a Greek trader, saying he lived in Upper Egypt, 
near Denderah, came to M. Revillout, the Egypt- 
ologist and Professor at the Louvre, with a hieratic 
MS. which he generously offered to the museum for 
100,000 franes. This offer was declined, and we hear 
no more of the hieratic MS. In two days, however, 
he returned with a roll of papyrus, Greek on the 
right side and demotic on the reverse, so far as could 
be seen without unrolling the stiff, clay-encrusted 
material. For this he asked 6,000 and obtained 1,500 
francs. The difficulties of unrolling and arranging 
seem to have been even greater than is usual with 
papyri, and the deciphering is not finished yet. M. 
Revillout, however, who has undertaken the work of 
editor, has published a preliminary account of it * in 
the Revue Egyptologique. 

Hypereides was a contemporary and fellow 
worker of Demosthenes. He was a leader of the 
patriotic or Anti-Macedonian party; he was the 
Gambetta of the desperate Lamian War; he had a 
price put upon his head by Alexander, and he died 
under the tortures of Antipater. His political 
speeches, however, do not appear to have been so 
celebrated or successful as his legal pleadings. 
Longinus, or the unknown author of the Treatise 
on the Sublime, even sets him above Demosthenes in 
this particular line, and says that “ if Demosthenes 
had pleaded the cases of Phryne or Athenogenes, he 
would only have shown how far Hypereides was 
his superior.” It is precisely the speech against 
Athenogenes which has now been discovered. The 
grounds of identification are satisfactory. The names 
of speech and author are both lost on the papyrus, 
but it is decidedly a speech against Athenogenes, 
and two remarkable expressions which are quoted 
by Harpocration from Hypereides’ speech against 
him are found in this speech. The case is 
rather an interesting one, and, as M. Revillout 
admirably explains in his article, had a very im- 
portant influence on all subsequent law. Private 
contracts were specially protected by a Solonic law 








* Mémoire sur le Discours d’Hypéride contre Athénogtne, Par M. 
Eugine Revillout, Paris: 1892. 





from interference on the part of any judicial or 
legislative body. The only requisite to secure the 
absolute validity of a contract was that it should be 
duly written, sealed, and deposited. It is just such 
a contract that Hypereides seeks to have annulled 
on the ground of fraudulent intention. His client 
seems to have been a sad goose. A small farmer, 
living close to Athens, he was induced to lend some 
money to a certain perfumery; or, in modern 
language, to take a share in it. An attractive 
Corinthian interested herself in the transaction, 
apparently from pure affection and good-will, and 
induced him to make offers to buy the whole 
establishment; it seems that she dealt there herself 
for scent. She surmised, with regret, that the owner, 
Athenogenes, would be very reluctant to part with 
the place; the profits were so large, and the slave, 
Midas, who managed it, so full of rare secrets in his 
trade. And reluctant he proved tobe. The country- 
man offered better and better terms; the fair Corin- 
thian was a zealous agent for him; but Athenogenes 
would not even let him see the accounts or speak of 
the transaction in detail. At last the Corinthian 
appeared with the good news that Athenogenes had 
relented, and if the farmer would only strike when 
the iron was hot he might buy the property at once. 
The condition proposed was that Midas, the slave- 
manager, should be liberated but continue the 
management; the countryman was to be sole 
owner of the factory and shop, allowing Midas 
a percentage. The farmer and Athenogenes met 
in a private room off the Agora; Antigona, the 
Corinthian, was present. Athenogenes was courtesy 
itself: he regretted his former haughtiness and was 
ready to make amends; for this change of mind the 
farmer must thank Antigona. (He had paid her 
300 drachmae for her services already.) To prove his 
good-will, Athenogenes was ready not only to sell 
the business, but to sell the manager, Midas, as well, 
and make no extra charge! If Midas were freed, 
the farmer would have no hold over him; he would 
only be able to exact a percentage on the profits of 
the business, in which Midas might possibly defraud 
him ; he would not be really identified with the con- 
cern. Buy Midas, and both Midas and the business 
would be under his direct control and responsibility. 
This involved, certainly, taking on the current debts 
of the house—e.g., the claims of Pancalos and Polycles, 
and such others as there might be; he could not 
remember the names of the others. . . . The 
countryman accepted with delight; Athenogenes 
produced a form of agreement ready written, and 
the two signed it at once in the presence of a witness. 
Before depositing the document with a third party, 
the farmer took the precaution of calling upon 
Pancalos and Polycles, to ask the actual amount of 
their claims. They were just what Athenogenes 
had represented. The deed was duly sealed and 
deposited. 

In two months all the claims had come in: the 
concern was hopelessly and ludicrously bankrupt. 
Not only that, but Athenogenes, while owner of the 
business, had been in the habit of borrowing money 
for his personal uses and paying his private creditors 
by giving them claims on the business. The farmer 
found himself proprietor of a factory and shop which 
were choked with debt on their own account, and, 
besides that, responsible for the personal extrava- 
gances of the former owner. Meanwhile the con- 
tract is formally signed, sealed, and delivered; and 
such contracts are specially guarded by law and pro- 
nounced irrevocable. “Since you so deceived me,” 
he says pathetically in his speech, “I have had no 
rest; have read the laws day and night to find some 
escape from your clutches, and all other business 
I have treated as a relaxation!” The plaintiff's case 
is: first, that there is a law insisting that any 
suppression of the truth at a sale of a slave or other 
marketable commodity is ground for the annulment 
of the sale. Unfortunately, this was by precedent 
only understood to apply to unwritten contracts 
coming before the ordinary market officials. Still, 
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he urges, if a slave has fits and the seller does not 
mention it, the sale can be cancelled; how much 
worse are debts than fits! Secondly, he pleads that 
a will can be set aside on the ground of undue 
influence, if the testator acts“ under pressure from a 
woman.” Did not he himself act under the pressure 
of a wicked and designing woman? There are other 
arguments, mostly a little far-fetched, and suggest- 
ing a somewhat desperate state of mind on the part 
of Hypereides’ client; but they cannot be fully 
appreciated until the whole MS. is printed. At any 
rate, Hypereides won his case. 

The editor claims that this is the oldest classical 
MS. in existence ; “it reaches back with certainty as 
far as the time of the Ptolemies.” Unfortunately 
this is a little vague; we must wait for further 
information before admitting M. Revillout’s claim. 
The fragments of Platoand Euripides in the Flinders- 
Petrie papyri are shown by the documents found in 
the tomb with them to be at least as ancient as the 
third Ptolemy, Euergetes, 247-222 n.c. The Aristotle 
is probably about 100 a.p. 

It is a very strange thing that Hypereides 
exists almost entirely in Egyptian papyri; the first 
fragments were published in 1847 by Babington 
for the British Museum; further fragments and 
two practically complete speeches in 1853 and 
1856. All have come from Upper Egypt, from 
the neighbourhood of Thebes or Denderah. They 
can hardly all belong to one collection, as they 
are of very different dates and seem to have 
been found in very different places. However, 
both museums and Arabs know how to keep these 
things a secret from the world. 








CHATEAUBRIAND. 





NEW literary estimate of Chateaubriand is 

hardly to be expected at this time of day. 
Sainte-Beuve with his brilliant monograph “Chateau- 
briand et son groupe littéraire” has taken the wind 
out of all his successors’ sails. Accordingly M. de 
Lescure in his “ Chateaubriand,” the latest volume of 
“Les Grands Ecrivains Francais ” (Paris : Hachette), 
deals with his subject rather from the biographer’s 
than the critic’s point of view. Chateaubriand’s was 
a long life (1768—1848) and an eventful, but its 
events belong not so much to literary annals as to 
the history of camps and courts, politics and affairs. 
It began in an atmosphere of what Dr. Johnson 
would have called inspissated gloom, in the Chateau 
of Combourg, half-prison, half-fortress, near the coast 
of Brittany. His father was a tough old sea-dog, as 
proud as Lucifer and as poor as a church-mouse, 
altogether a by no means genial person. “ He was 
tall and bony,” says his son, “ with an aquiline nose, 
thin pale lips and deep-sunk eyes .... He had 
but one passion—his name. His habitual mood was 
one of profound melancholy, aggravated by age, and 
of silence which was only broken by outbursts of 
violence .... The first feeling you had on seeing 
him was a sensation of fear.” Terror of this 
Giant Blunderbore, lonely communings with the 
sad sea waves, and perhaps hereditary tendency to 
melancholia, gave the son a turn for brooding and 
morbid self-analysis. An unusually adventurous 
youth failed to take the nonsense out of him. At 
the outbreak of the Revolution he sailed for 
America, apparently with some vague project of 
looking for the North-West Passage. He did not 
find it, but he did better, he dined with Washing- 
ton, and laid in a stock of “impressions” of the 
New World which he afterwards utilised in “ Atala” 
and “ René,” the earliest examples of that “ exotism” 
in literature of which we have, so far, had the last 
word in the works of Pierre Loti. When the Cheva- 
lier de Florac was giving lessons on the fiddle, and 
young Thomas Newcome had his little affair of the 
heart, Chateaubriand was also in London, in an 
obscure lodging in Holborn, living from hand to 








mouth by hack-translations. He, too, had his 
romantic love-affair—the lady was Miss Charlotte 
Ives, daughter of a parson in Suffolk—which had to 
end only in tearful good-byes, the sentimental 
émigré happening to have left a wife behind him in 
France. Five-and-twenty years later (1821) Chateau- 
briand was again in London, this time as ambassador, 
and was visited by his old flame Charlotte, who, in- 
stead of going on cutting bread and butter in the 
interval, had, very prudently, married an admiral. 
During that quarter of a century many things had 
happened to Chateaubriand. He had become recon- 
ciled to Napoleon, who sent him as secretary of 
embassy to Rome; he had quarrelled, first with his 
diplomatic chief,and then (over the murder of the 
Due d’Enghien) with the First Consul, had been, as 
the old-fashioned historians say, “ disgraced,” and 
found himself, with the Restoration, a minister and 
diplomat almost in spite of himself. His career of 
statesmanship under Louis XVIII. and Charles X, is 
described in full, not to say tedious, detail by M. de 
Lescure. He died in the very midst of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, a few months before the great friend of 
his later life, Mme. Récamier, and fifty thousand 
people attended his funeral at Saint-Malo, where, 
twenty-seven years later, a bronze statue was 
erected in his honour. 

Of Chateaubriand as a literary artist M. de 
Lescure, for the reason already hinted at, gives us 
no new picture, but is practically content with the 
policy of saying “ditto to Mr. Burke.” It is among 
the commonplaces of criticism to point out the 
supreme importance of Chateaubriand as a pioneer. 
With him began the literature of the nineteenth 
century, says someone —M. Brunetiére, if we re- 
member rightly. His “ Atala” was the beginning 
of that peculiar product of this century, the exotic in 
literature. His “René” was the beginning of what 
we call Byronism, which, again, the French call the 
“mal du siécle.” His magnum opus, the “ Génie du 
Christianisme,” was the beginning of the Romantic 
movement. In its own day it was something even 
more than the manifestation of a new literary force, 
it was an important religious document. It appeared 
—Chateaubriand had something like the journalist's 
sense of “actuality,” and generally contrived to pub- 
lish his books at an appropriate juncture—at Easter, 
1802, on the very day on which Notre Dame was 
solemnly reconsecrated in the presence of Napoleon, 
Josephine, and the whole official world of the First 
Consulate. It was the book of the moment. It must 
be remembered that for twelve years the churches 
had been shut or turned into club-rooms, refectories, 
prisons, or profaned by the orgies of the Feasts of 
Reason—in fact, had become “secularised”’ to anextent 
of whicheven Mr. Massinghamand hiscathedral-nation- 
alising friends would probably disapprove. The reli- 
gious Renascence, of which the Concordat of 1802 was 
the outward and visible sign in politics, found its liter- 
ary expression in “ Le Génie du Christianisme.” To- 
day the book has become, so to speak, depolarised. As 
a religious manifesto it is no longer worth consider- 
ing: that was an affair of its date, and it vanished 
with that date. What was then merely accessory 
and subsidiary in the book, its purely literary side, 
its «esthetic standpoint, is now seen to have been 
of the first importance. This aspect of the book 
was important in two ways. First, it restored the 
Christian ideal to its place in the realm of the im- 
agination—the place it had held in the “ Divine 
Comedy ” and “ Jerusalem Delivered,” and “ Paradise 
Lost.” It was a protest against the essentially 
Pagan character of eighteenth century classicism. 
It brought the religious instinct into the old literary 
conflict, the old conflict of Perrault and Boileau, of 
Fontenelle and Saint-Sorlin, of the Ancients and 
the Moderns. The question was whether poetic litera- 
ture, for instance, was to continue to imitate Homer 
and Virgil: to use the old mythologic machinery : to 
find its material in fictions which neither the poet nor 
his readers believed: or whether it was to draw its 
inspiration from truths which modern men did 
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believe. The Moderns, in the Parliamentary phrase, 
“had it,” and that they had it is due largely to 
Chateaubriand. Again, in restoring Christianity to 
its rights over the imagination, Chateaubriand’s 
book restored the cult of the Gothic cathedral and 
with it that of the Middle Ages. Thanks to it, the 
Middle Ages, which not only for the “ philosophers ” 
of the eighteenth century, but also for the writers 
of the seventeenth and sixteenth, had merely been a 
vague period of error and ignorance, resumed their 
proper place in the national history. To say this is, 
of course, to say that the “ Génie du Christianisme ” 
was a great piece of pioneer-work in the cause which 
was afterwards to be known as Romanticism. Here, 
then, is the real importance of Chateaubriand. It is 
this M. Emile Faguet, for instance, has in mind when 
he writes: “Chateaubriand is the greatest date in 
French literature since the Pléiade: he brings a 
literary evolution of close on three centuries 
to an end, and begins another which is still in 
progress.” Yet it is this, the most luminous, the 
most helpful view of Chateaubriand for modern 
students which M. de Lescure, strangely enough, 
takes very little pains to make clear. He gives a 
long catalogue of writers who have been influenced 
by Chateaubriand, but what this influence precisely 
was, and the key to it, he leaves the reader to dis- 
cover for himself. Had he devoted a little less space 
to the diplomatic and ministerial alarums and excur- 
sions of Chateaubriand, the man of affairs, and a 
little more to the critical standpoint of Chateau- 
briand, the man of ideas, he would, we think, have 
produced a more useful book. 








OPERATIC TRIALS. 





PART from musical pieces of the burlesque 

kind, the only English operas, or operettas, given 
in the English language that are now to be heard 
are those performed from time to time by the pupils 
of the different academies of music in which 
London is so rich. A French writer of the last 
century thought it strange that with so many 
religions we should have but one sauce. It is, 
perhaps, more curious still that, with four schools 
of operatic music, we have not one theatre for 
operatic representations. Contrast this with the 
remarkable fact that, while there are a score of 
ordinary dramatic theatres in London, there is not 
one training school for actors and actresses. 

To maintain four operatic schools in view of 
a non-existent Opera seems, at first sight, about 
as reasonable as to keep up in Switzerland 
a like number of naval schools in view of a 
necessarily non-existent marine. But in artistic 
matters it is sometimes difficult to distinguish the 
cart from the horse. Supply causes demand, not 
demand supply. A new Adelina Patti will not come 
into the market simply because there isa demand for 
such a vocalist. But let a second Patti appear, and 
a call for her services will be created by her very ap- 
pearance, In like manner our four schools of operatic 
music may at least suggest to some manager really 
entitled to the time-honoured epithets of “ spirited” 
and “enterprising” the propriety of turning the 
talent of the young students to practical account. 
The performance of the Marriage of Figaro, given a 
fortnight ago, half privately, at the Soho Theatre by 
the pupils of Mr. Gustave Garcia, would certainly, 
presented night after night, please the general public. 
It delighted an audience consisting for the most part 
of musicians and amateurs of music. 

A representation of Fra Diavolo, by the students 
of the Guildhall School of Music, is promised in the 
course of the present month at the Lyric Theatre; 
and an unfamiliar opera will, as usual, be brought 
out, when the season arrives, by the Royal College 
of Music. Only a week ago a number of operatic acts 
and scenes were performed by students of the Royal 
Academy ; as to which it will be enough to say that, 





although many of the vocalists showed considerable 
promise, the representations, by reason of the absence 
of a full orchestra, were wholly unworthy of the 
institution. 

In war it is a maxim that manceuvres must not 
be attempted in presence of the enemy. This how- 
ever does not hold good in theatrical affairs; and in 
contests between managers and the public tactical 
changes of an important kind are often made. If in 
its first presentation a piece does not please the 
audience—which under these circumstances becomes a 
foe—it is cut down, written up, enriched by the 
introduction of “gag,” or otherwise varied, in the 
hope that it may at last triumph over its adver- 
saries. At the Prince of Wales’s Theatre the 
work of doubtful character described so daringly 
in the playbill as an “opera,” and entitled Blue-eyed 
Susan, has undergone, since its first production, so 
many alterations that it may be doubted whether 
in its changed condition its own parents (it confesses 
to three) would know it. Several pieces of music 
have been left out; jokes and comic scenes—the 
invention, it would seem, of the actors themselves— 
have been brought in; a singer has in one part been 
replaced by a dancer, while in another a male 
vocalist has been substituted for a female one. Few go 
to the Prince of Wales’s to see Blue-eyed Susan ; but 
many are attracted to that theatre by the droll acting 
of Mr. Arthur Roberts and the delightful acting of 
Miss Phyllis Broughton. Seldom, however, does it 
happen that a piece gets over the effect of a first 
bad impression; so that “ manceuvres in presence 
of the enemy,” though practised sometimes by 
managers under the compulsion of necessity, are, 
after all, far from being desirable even at theatres. 
The actors should be prepared to meet the public 
before the public comes in sight. 

A little musical piece has been produced “in 
front” of the more formidable Blue-eyed Susan, 
which may at least lay claim to the merit of being 
harmless. Dona Luiza is its unpretentious name; 
and its simple plot shows that when Mr. A. 
and Miss B. love one another and Mr. C. and 
Miss D. do the same, then for Mr. A. to marry 
Miss D. and for Mr. C. to marry Miss B. would 
be “abseurd.” ,Here we have one of these normal 
plots of which Mr. Grossmith, in his entertain- 
ment, gives so instructive an account in con- 
nection with the typical British farce. If the 
intrigue of Dona Luiza is poor, so, to a remarkable 
degree, is the dialogue. Both, however, are in a 
measure redeemed by the songs, which, besides being 
written with spirit, are, in a metrical sense, nearly 
perfect. “ Clerking” is not a good word; nor, if it 
were, would “ working” be a good rhyme to it. But 
with this solitary exception the rhymes of the new 
librettist, Mr. Basil Hood, are as unimpeachable as 
his rhythm and his versification generally. Mr. 
Hood is in more than one respect a close imitator 
of Mr. W. S. Gilbert, but he lacks both the humour 
and the invention of that writer. All the more 
reason, then, why he should continue to cultivate, 
after the manner of his excellent model, the talent 
he really possesses for rhythm and rhyme. The 
songs of Dona Luiza have been set to lively and 
often picturesque dance tunes by Mr. Walter 
Slaughter ; and they are well sung by vocalists who, 
in Blue-eyed Susan, have to content themselves with 
inferior positions. 





THE DRAMA. 





T is a great pity, for many reasons, that a success- 
ful play has a commercial value. In the first 
place, there is a chance, on Wordsworthian principles, 
that a little plainer living for our dramatists might 
be conducive to a little higher thinking. Secondly, 
the “ potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice” by writing a successful play lures scores 
of men to the stage who would be more usefully 
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employed in cutting coats or breaking stones. 
Thirdly, if popular plays did not “mean money,” 
dramatic critics, who are compelled to go afoot, 
would not be soured with envy by the sight of play- 
wrights and players lolling in luxurious chariots. 
I omit many other excellent reasons to come to my 
lastly, which is, that intelligent men would desist 
from the exercise of filling the public belly with the 
East wind by delivering lectures or publishing books 
on the art of play-making. After listening, some 
time ago, to Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, I came to the 
conclusion that a lecture on this particular subject 
was the abomination of desolation spoken of in the 
book of the prophet Daniel. But I was too hasty. 
A book on play-making can, I find, be an even more 
futile thing than a lecture. Here is Mr. Frank 
Archer, who was once an excellent actor of polite 
comedy, and who, now that he has (as I am 
told) retired from the stage, might be cultivating 
his garden, like Candide, publishing a thick volume 
on “How to write a Good Play” (Sampson Low), 
when he knows all the time that such matters are 
not to be taught by a whole library of books. In- 
deea, he confesses as much. “A book can no more 
enable a man to write a play than to compose a 
sonata, paint a picture, or carve a statue.” And yet 
Mr. Archer has written this book. I fancy he must 
have written it a long while ago, some years before 
the “ Dramatic Renascence,” for, save a passing— 
and exceedingly fatuous—allusion to Ibsen, he takes 
no account of the modern currents of dramatic 
energy, of the movement, for instance, towards 
realism, or of the reaction against sentimentalism, 
and he culls his examples from work, not the 
best work, of a past generation, from Westland 
Marston, from Albery, from H. J. Byron. He never 
seems to suspect that the plays of these men are 
as dead as they themselves are; that an entirely new 
school of dramatists has arisen; that the playhouse 
of to-day is all in a ferment with newideas. Where 
has he been all this time? Asleep on the Catskill 
Mountains ? 

He never seems to guess that a good play is an 
intellectual manifestation, a work of art. For him 
“ good ” simply means “successful.” And of a suc- 
cessful play he attempts a formal definition. “A 
sympathetic and well-constructed drama that yields 
the fullest opportunities to a clever company of 
actors in their respective lines, and that will stand 
a reasonable test of time.” Unfortunately he 
neglects, at the same time, to define “ sympa- 
thetic” and “ well-constructed” and “ reasonable.” 
His reference to the clever company of actors lets 
the cat out of the bag. He is an actor, and 
when he talks of a “good” play, he is thinking, 
like all actors, of an “actors’ play.” An actors’ 
play has for its object the exhibition of _his- 
trionic tricks; and it is manufactured out of an 
actor's reminiscences—i.¢., scraps of other plays. A 
true play, it need hardly be said, is no more written 
for the sake of its players than a true picture is 
painted to use up the artist’s surplus stock of 
burnt sienna. Nor is it manufactured out of 
other plays. It is not manufactured at all. It 
is an organism: it grows: cut it and it bleeds. 
But Mr. Archer supposes that good plays are to 
be artificially concocted ; and accordingly he gives 
us a number of cookery-book recipes. But even 
cookery may be made‘ scientific: may be shown to 
rest upon a why and a wherefore. Mr. Archer's is 
wholly unsystematised. He casts a roving eye over 
the plays that he knows; selects successful tricks 
from them here and there at haphazard; and says, 
in effect, if you want to write a good play, you must 
reproduce as many of these tricks as you can. Thus 
he remembers a capital scene of “equivoke” from 
The Clandestine Marriage and another from The 
School for Scandal. Therefore you must have “ equi- 
voke.” Many famous plays have had a pleasing 
“love interest.” Take, then, two quarts of the best 
“love interest.” There is an effective “ quarreling 
scene” in The Provoked Husband. Quick, in with 





your “quarreling scene”! The Hunchback has 
a capital scene of mimicry. Add, then, a pinch 
of “mimicry.” Serve hot, with melted butter. 
and you have your intrigue. But an intrigue 
involves characters. Well, these, too, can be had, 
second-hand, cheap. Don’t go to nature itself and 
study your characters sur le vif, that would be 
tiresome; besides, it would be a breach of the rule 
that “conventionality is one of the spokes in the 
strong wheel of Experience, and cannot be safely 
ignored and dispensed with.” No; take your 
characters, ready-made, out of the Green Room 
list—one “heavy lead,” one ditto “father,” one 
“walking gentleman,” one soubrette “with song,” 
and so forth. Now it is possible that Mr. Archer 
is giving all this advice in a playful spirit of what 
Jeames de la Pluche called “ ierny ;” if so, he should 
have remembered that what is play to him will be 
death to some of us. For hundreds of ingenuous 
persons will take him seriously, and will be for 
adding their several spokes to the strong wheel 
of Experience—at matinées. 
A. B. W. 





MR. WHISTLER’S PORTRAITS.—II. 





LTHOUGH it is a hundred times superior to the 
LA best portrait that Sir John Millais ever painted, 
I do not think that the portrait of Carlyle is equal to 
a fine Whistler, a fine Velasquez, or a fine Hals. Now 
that the standard by which I am judging this work 
has been fully established, without fear of being 
misunderstood, I shall be able to criticise this picture 
lengthily and at my ease. 

I will begin by saying that I never saw the 
picture before. I did not see it in the New Gallery 
when I went there to study the artistic taste of our 
gracious Queen. I hear that Messrs. Carr and Hallé, 
knowing well the superior attractions of those 
Royal calves and bosoms, placed the picture high up 
over a doorway. But I do not think that it was 
the hanging of the picture that prevented my 
seeing it. I do not believe that the portrait of 
Miss Alexander, the mother, the Infantes in the 
Louvre, or any supreme work of art could be hung 
so that it would not be seen. The presence of a 
supreme work of art makes itself felt instantaneously, 
even if it be hung high up in the chimney. So I be- 
lieve I did not see Carlyle in the New Gallery because 
I am not disposed to place it in the very front 
rank. It seems to me to be wanting in charm—a 
strange fault to find in Mr. Whistler, who, like 
all the great masters, knows how to endow all 
his work with that most essential quality. I must 
try and justify this strange criticism. 

The portrait has been painted about an ara- 
besque similar, I might almost say identical, to 
that of the portrait of the mother. But as is 
usually the case, the attempt to repeat a success 
has resulted in a failure. Mr. Whistler has 
sought to vary the arabesque in the direc- 
tion of greater naturalness. He has broken the 
severity of the line, which the lace handkerchief 
and the hands searcely stayed in the first picture, by 
placing the philosopher's hat upon his knees; he has 
attenuated the symmetry of the picture-frames on 
the walls, and has omitted the black curtain which 
drops through the earlier picture. And all these 
alterations seemed to me like so many leaks through 
which the eternal something of the first design has 
run out. A pattern like that of the egg and dart 
cannot be disturbed, and Columbus himself cannot 
rediscover America. Turning from the arabesque to 
the painting, we notice at once that the balance of 
colour, held with such exquisite grace by the curtain 
on one side and the dress on the other, is absent in the 
later work; and if we examine the colours separately 
we cannot fail to apprehend the fact that the blacks in 
the later are not nearly so beautiful as those in the 
earlier picture. The blacks of the philosopher's coat 
and rug are neither as rich, as rare, nor as deep as 
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the blacks of the mother’s gown. Never have the 
vital differences and the beauty of this colour been 
brought out as in that gown and that curtain, 
never even in Hals, and he excels all other 
painters in this use of black. And Mr. Whistler's 
failure with the first colour, when we compare the 
two pictures, is exceeded by his failure with the 
second colour. We miss the beauty of those extra- 
ordinary and exquisite high notes—the cap and 
cuffs; and the place of the rich, palpitating greys, 
so tremulous in the background of the earlier picture, 
is taken by an insignificant grey that hardly seems 
necessary or helpful to the coat and rug, and is only 
just raised out of the commonplace by the dim 
yellow of two picture-frames. It must be admitted, 
however, that the yellow is perfectly successful ; it 
may be almost said to be what is most attractive in 
the picture. The greys in chin, beard, and hair must, 
however, be admitted to be beautiful, although they 
are not so full of charm as the greys in the portrait 
of Miss Alexander. 

But if Mr. Whistler had only failed in these 
matters, he might have still produced a master- 
piece. But there is a graver criticism to be urged 
against the picture. A portrait, as I said last week, 
is an exact reflection of the painter's state of soul 
at the moment of sitting down to paint. We read 
in the picture what he really desired; for what he 
really desired is in the picture, and his hesitations 
tell us what he only desired feebly. Every passing 
distraction, every weariness, every loss of interest 
in the model, all is written upon the canvas. Above 
all, he tells us most plainly what he thought about 
his model—whether he was moved by love or con- 
tempt; whether his moods were critical or reverential. 
And what the canvas under consideration tells most 
plainly is that Mr. Whistler never forgot his own 
personality in that of the ancient philosopher. He 
came into the roomas chirpy and anecdotal as usual, 
in no way countenanced or put about by the presence 
of his venerable and illustrious sitter. He had heard 
that the Chelsea Sage wrote histories which were 
no doubt very learned and all that sort of thing, 
but he felt no particular interest in the matter, 
and dismissed it with an epigram. Of reverence, 
respect, or intimate knowledge of Carlyle there is 
no trace on the canvas, and looked at from this 
side the picture may be said to be the most 
American of all Mr. Whistler's works. “I am quite 
as big a man as you,” to put it bluntly, was 
Mr. Whistler's attitude of mind while painting 
Carlyle. I do not contest the truth of the opinion, 
I merely submit that that is not the frame of 
mind in which great portraiture is done. The 
drawing is large and ample, vigorous, beautifully 
understood, but not very profound or intimate: 
the picture seems to have been accomplished easily, 
and in excellent health and spirits. The painting 
is in Mr. Whistler’s later and most characteristic 
manner. For many years—for certainly twenty 
years—his manner has hardly varied at all. He uses 
his colour very thin, so thinly that it often hardly 
amounts to more than a glaze, and painting is laid 
over painting, like skin upon skin. And regarded 
merely as brushwork, the face of the sage could 
hardly be surpassed: the modelling is that beautiful 
flat modelling, of which none except Mr. Whistler 
possesses the secrets. What the painter saw he 
rendered with incomparable skill. The vision of 
the rugged pensiveness of the old philosophers is as 
beautiful and as shallow as a page of De Quincy. 
We are carried away in a flow of exquisite p Anos he 
but the painter has not told us one significant fact 
about his model, his nationality, his temperament, 
his rank, his manner of life. We learn in a general 
way that he was a thinker; but it would have 
been impossible to draw the head at all and conceal 
so salient a characteristic. Mr. Whistler’s portrait 
reveals certain general observations of life; but has 
he given one single touch intimately characteristic 
of his model? An outside observed superficially, 
a within that has not been divined—that is Mr. 





Whistler's portrait of Carlyle. This criticism may 
seem severe, but remember we are judging the 
portrait by the highest standard ; lower the standard 
one inch and we have for the portrait nothing but 
praise and worship. Mr. Whistler is too deeply 
interested in his own personality ; he cannot bring 
into his study of his sitter that humility of observa- 
tion which great portrait painting requires, and his 
portrait of Carlyle is a striking example of this 
fault. Can we look at it without thinking how 
easily Velasquez, Hals, Holbein, Gainsborough, or 
Degas would have told us what Mr. Whistler was 
content to leave unsaid? I say content, for has 
he not described the picture “ Arrangement in Black 
and White—Thomas Carlyle”? But if the portrait 
of Carlyle, when looked at from a certain side, must 
be admitted not to be wholly satisfactory, the por- 
trait of Lady Meux, if looked at from the same side, 
is clearly not only a defeat but an absolute rout. 
The dress is as beautiful a piece of painting as ever 
was done, but the head!—I can’t criticise what is 
non-existent. 

I have spoken at length of Mr. Whistler's por- 
traits and said nearly all I was minded to say, but I 
have paid a heavy price for so doing. I have left 
myself no space to speak of the nocturnes, which 
are what are most rare and original in the work 
of this incomparable artist. I believe the future 
will treasure these pictures with the same reverence 
and care as the Elgin marbles. From our murky 
Thames Mr. Whistler has gathered beauty as 
august as Phidias took from Greek youths. The noc- 
turnes awake in me the same piercing sense of 
sheer beauty as do the marbles. The comparison 
may seem remote to many, but it is the nearest I 
ean find. Nocturne 11 is the picture which Pro- 
fessor Ruskin declared to be equivalent to flinging 
a pot of paint in the public’s face. The black 
night which fills the garden even to the point 
of obliterating the sky is not black paint, but 
obscurity. The whirl of the St. Catharine’s in the 
midst of this darkness amounts to a miracle, and 
the exquisite drawing of the shower of falling fire 
would certainly awaken envy and despair in the 
breast of Rembrandt. The line of the watching 
crowd, whose presence is more felt than seen, is a 
triumph which, in its way, has never been equalled. 
There is in the second room another nocturne in 
which rockets are rising and falling, and the 
drawing of these two showers of fire is so perfect 
that when you turn quickly towards the picture the 
sparks really do ascend and descend. 

Mr. Whistler has not forgotten to reproduce the 
absolutely insane nonsense which Mr. Burne-Jones, 
Mr. Frith, and the art-critic of the Times (presumably 
our scalped ’Arry) talked about these pictures. 
These “critical opinions’ have caused much irrita- 
tion in artistic circles, and many would willingly 
see the gentlemen in question crucified. On this 
point, however, I take a different view. I hold 
that the occasion of calmly contemplating their own 
stupidity which Mr. Whistler has afforded these 
gentlemen is nearly sufficient punishment, and that 
if they were all interviewed on the subjects of the 
catalogue I believe that the ends of justice would be 
sufficiently met. G. M. 








THE WEEK. 


Ir was Dr. FAIRBAIRN, if we rightly remember, 
who in the phrase “inimitable gravity” invented a 
crystalline description of a prominent characteristic 
of MATTHEW ARNOLD. Men must take themselves 
seriously ; but it is not wise, as MATTHEW ARNOLD 
once did, to summon the whole world to witness the 
fact that he had discovered that “ what is not sense 
must be nonsense: he had changed his mind about 
a certain passage in ISAIAH, deciding that, after all, 
the English version ought to be a true translation of 
the original. Nor is it wise, we think, from any 
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point of view, on the part of Mr. THEODORE WATTs, 
to fling down on WALT WuiTMAN’s coffin the label, 
“ Jack Bunsby of Parnassus.” He says he regrets 
now that he should ever have given WHITMAN such 
a name, and points out that it was used in a 
“ Pickwickian” sense. Why, then, does he refer to the 
matter? Few knew that he had employed the 
phrase, and those that did had doubtless forgotten 
the fact. But it is quite evident from Mr. WartTrtTs’s 
article in the Atheneum, that, however deeply he 
may regret having applied the nickname to WHuHiIT- 
MAN, he firmly believes that it was deserved; he 
bases all he has to say on a comparison between 
Captains Bunsby and Cuttle, and Whitman and 
his admirers. As was said last week, “ The writer is 
yet to find who can write more than very inade- 
quately" of WuitmMan. Mr. Warts, directing the 
small end of the telescope across the Atlantic, is an 
altogether inadequate observer of one whom it is 
impossible to docket and define until he can be sur- 
veyed through the thought of many generations. 
Gravity, inimitable or not, will drop a ready 
plummet into any ocean, and announce soundings as 
soon as all the line is paid out, although the lead 
may be miles from the bottom. 


A LONG article by M. pe Wyzewa in the Revue 
Bleue on Mr. Oscar WILDE is a much more satis- 
factory piece of international criticism than Mr. 
Watts's shabby obituary notice of WHITMAN. We 
cannot quite agree with M. p—E Wyzewa that the 
French have avenged themselves for our discovery 
before them of the importance of LAMARCK and 
CoMTE “by revealing to the English the genius of 
an English writer, Mr. Oscar WILDE”; for in this 
country there are many of Mr. WILDE's immediate 
contemporaries, and many men older than himself, 
grey professors of literature among them, who have 
perceived that there has been no such original 
appearance in English literature since Mr. Swin- 
BURNE, and who hail with pleasure and with no 
arriére pensée French acknowledgment of his sig- 
nificance. We are not in accord with much of M. DE 
Wyzewa’'s criticism, but when he selects “ Inten- 
tions” as the most vital and germinative of Mr. 
WILDE's published works we heartily agrée. 


THE latest literary announcements are—in poetry, 
a new edition of SipNey LANIER’s works (Gay & 
Birp); Dr. GARNETT’s “Chaplet from the Greek 
Anthology ” in Mr. UNwIn’s “ Cameo Series”; “ The 
Child set in the Midst ” (LEADENHALL PREss), a selec- 
tion of poetry about children addressed to adults, 
edited by Mr. WILFRID MEYNELL; and a complete 
edition in two volumes of SAVAGE LANDOR's poems 
(DENT), edited by Mr. C. G. Crump. In biography, 
a second edition of Mrs. JANET Ross's “Three 
Generations of Englishwomen” (UNWIN), enlarged 
with much that is new concerning the Norwich 
TAYLORS and their descendants; and a “Life of 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti” (Nimmo), by Mr. J. A. 
Symonps. In fiction, “ Two Aunts and a Nephew” 
(Henry), by Miss M. BeTHaM-Epwarps; “Sunset 
Pass” (Gay & Birp), by Caprain KING; and “A 
Son of Old Harry” (BRENTANO), by ALBION W. 
TourGEE. In travels, Mr. HAMILTON AipE’s “ Voyage 
of Discovery” (Osacoop); and “To the Snows of 
Thibet through China” (LONGMANs), by Mr. E. A. 
PRATT. 


To Mr. Sipney Corvin Mr. Ropert Lovis 
STEVENSON entrusted the choice and arrangement 
of the papers written before he departed to the 
South Seas, and which now appear under the title 
“ Across the Plains” (CHATTO). Mr. Sipney Covin, 
in lieu of a preface, adopts the quaint device of 
writing a letter to the author. It is curious to see 


Iv housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unem loyed East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the Sodom ae 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 











him informing Mr. Stevenson that “the tone of 
the concluding pieces” is “ less inspiriting than your 
wont,” since “ they were written under circumstances 
of especial gloom and sickness,” and quoting to MR. 
STEVENSON his own words—* The truth is, I was far 
through, and came none too soon to the South Seas, 
where I was to recover peace of body and mind,” 
Some of the essays are not by any means recent, as 
they originally appeared in Fraser's Magazine. The 
others were contributed to Longman’s, The Magazine 
of Art, and Scribner's. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co. have published 
the Princess Karapsa's “ Etincelles.” It is a very 
attractive-looking volume, each page being decorated 
with several woodcuts let into the text—Japanese 
archers, and storks, and dragon-flies, and basil-pots, 
obelisks, and gardens, and odd things and lovely 
things. We take one or two of the “ étincelles” at 
random. “Assurer quelqu’un de sa bonne foi, c'est 
admettre qu’on en puisse douter.”” Was there any 
need for that? Is it not covered by “ Qui s’excuse 
s'accuse”? But these-—“ L’ambition, c'est la loco- 
motive qui fait avancer I’‘humanité,” and “La 
charité est un cheque tiré sur le ciel,” have more 
sparkle. Doubtless there are many better things 
in the Princess’s three hundred and thirty-three 
“ étincelles.” 


To the fourth edition of his “ Leading Cases done 
into English” (MACMILLAN), SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK 
has added a number of “ Other Diversions,” consist- 
ing of English, Greek, and French verses in a variety 
of measures. SIR FREDERICK POLLOCK dedicated 
his parodies to MR. SWINBURNE upon their appear- 
ance in 1876, in order that he might feel secure by 
the best possible warrant that parody does not 
necessarily imply any want of respect for the 
original. Sim FREDERICK must feel infinitely 
securer now, since Mr. SWINBURNE got into the 
same boat with him. It is a mystery to us how 
four editions of “ Leading Cases” should be required, 
good as they are, while the “ Heptalogia,”’ the most 
wonderful parodies ever written, is praised, but 
hardly read. 


In his “Studies at Leisure” (CHAPMAN) Mr. W. 
L. CouRTNEY has included “ Kit Marlowe's Death,” 
the dramatic sketch written for the Marlowe cele- 
bration a year ago. The other contents of the 
volume consist of essays on literary and philosophical 
subjects. 


A FUNCTION of much scientific importance took 
place at the latter end of last week, at which an 
examination of the standards of weight and length 
was made. To point out the great value of such 
standards to such a commercial nation as ours would 
be quite unnecessary; and, indeed, so fully has its 
importance been recognised, that it has been the 
subject of minute inquiry by many men of science, 
no one taking so much interest in it as did the 
late Sir GEoRGE Airy, who for a long time was 
chairman of the Stindards Commission. Since 
the fire which, in the year 1834, destroyed all 
the old Imperial standards then deposited at 
the old House of Commons, great precautions 
have been taken, and at present there are several 
duplicate copies located at the Royal Society, Royal 
Observatory, and the Royal Mint. The last time 
that the Imperial standards were examined was in 
1872, so that for these twenty years they have been 
reposing silently in their respective cases. By the 
Act of 1878 it was decided that the copies should be 
compared with one another periodically, and this 
has been done, the period being taken as ten years. 
At the present examination there were present, be- 
sides the officers of the Standards Department, the 
Speaker and the President of the Board of Trade, 
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and the special object was to compare the Board of 
Trade standards with those immured in the Houses 
of Parliament. 


THE method of procedure with regard to the 
standard yard was to measure it with an instrument 
known as a comparator. So delicate is this instru- 
ment, that differences of length down to the 
ten-thousandth part of an inch can be recorded. To 
measure the weight of the standard pound, a balance 
capable of showing differences of weight approaching 
one five-thousandth part of a grain was employed,and 
it was enclosed in a copper case, while being used, 
to protect it from all unnecessary currents of air. 
The standard yard itself is a bar 38 inches in length, 
and the length of the yard—i.e., 36 inches—is the 
distance between two fine lines marked on gold 
studs which are inserted in two recesses, the 
standard pound consisting of a platinum cylinder 
1°35 of an inch in height, and 1°15 in diameter. This, in 
1856, was found to be 0°00314 grains lighter than the 
Imperial standard deposited with the Board of 
Trade. The actual result of the examination is not 
yet known, but it appeared that the condition in 
which the copies were found was satisfactory. It is 
a little singular that no member of the Royal 
Society or any representative of Science was asked 
to be present. Doubtless if it had been intended to 
inquire into a point of law or religion, instead of 
such a minor detail as the examination of standards, 
about which the whole world of Greater Britain is 
interested, the attendance of the whole bench of 
Judges or Bishops, as the case might be, would 
have been considered essential. 


Mr. JoHN Murray, who died last Saturday 
within a fortnight of entering his eighty-fifth year, 
was a link with more than one extinct phase of 
literature and social life. As a boy he had known 
CRABBE, SOUTHEY, and GIFFORD, the last represen- 
tative of that “correctness in poetry” which is 
associated with the name of Pope; he had been 
present at the burning of Byron’s Memoirs; he 
had heard Scott avow himself the author of 
“ Waverley ”; he had been victimised—as has been 
shown in these columns—by the young BENJAMIN 
DISRAELI; and he was practically the originator 
of the modern guidebook, which has now advanced 
somewhat beyond his conception, or perhaps fallen 
below it. In spite of all revision and recon- 
struction, “ Murray’s Handbooks” still appeal to 
the wealthy, leisured, and cultivated traveller, 
rather than to the modern tourist in a hurry. To 
the last, we believe, he edited them himself, striking 
out those practical hints which are the boast of 
BAEDEKER, but which he deemed derogatory to the 
dignity of gentlemen, who naturally should travel 
with a courier. His Handbook to Greece still, we 
believe, all but ignores the Greek railway system, as 
“unsuited for travellers with any feeling for the 
country,” and omits nearly all the country inns. 
None the less, even Mr. Cook's tourists owe Mr. 
MURRAY a debt of gratitude. So, by all accounts, 
do authors, to whom he was the very antipodes of 
the typical publisher of tradition. 


AMONG the other deaths announced since our last 
issue are those of LorpD LEITRIM, who was best 
known as successor to his uncle; LorD ARTHUR 
RussE.1, M.P. for Tavistock 1857-85, and brother of 
the late DuKE or Beprorp; Mr. W. J. BEADEL, 
Conservative M.P. for the Chelmsford division, and 
late President of the Institute of Surveyors; Mr. 
JoHN Woops, formerly Minister of Railways of 
Victoria in Mr. Berry's Cabinet; Mr. J. BRINSLEY 
RICHARDS, Times correspondent at Vienna from 
1885 to last year, and since then representing them 
at Berlin; the Rev. W. J. H. CAMPION, tutor of 
Keble College, Oxford, an authority on political philo- 








sophy and one of the band of Oxonian “ Christian 
Socialists”; Mr. JONATHAN DuNN, a well-known 
Yorkshire agriculturist; Mr. JoHN SADDLER, who 
was probably the last of the line engravers; MR, 
TIDEY, a miniature painter, and therefore an- 
other link with the past; Mr. Joun Ruinp, the 
sculptor; and the Rev. Dr. JoHN COLLINGWooD 
BRUCE, an antiquary and an authority on the Roman 
Wall in Northumbria. 








BULGARIA AND SERBIA. 





[’ is natural enough that those who are anxiously 

watching the heavy clouds gathering and lower- 
ing over the frontiers of Russia and Germany should 
forget, for a time at least, the threatening storm 
concentrating slowly over the Balkan peninsula. 
Yet the thunderstorm may burst as surely and 
fatally over the Balkans as over the wide fields of 
Galicia—and as soon. 

What a pitiful sight it is to see countries 
so favoured by nature so rent and demoralised 
by grasping ambitions and unscrupulous hate! 
In Serbia confusion seems worse confounded by 
the bitterness with which ex-King Milan has flung 
down, in the face of his country, his contemptuous 
demand to be freed legally from all ties which bind 
him to it; and by the—perhaps natural—furious 
indignation which that strange demand has raised 
in the Skupshtina. In Bulgaria men’s minds are full 
of righteous anger at the periodically recurring 
attempts—some of them, alas! but too successful 
—at political murder; in Greece there are financial 
disorder, Cabinet crises, and rumours of abdication, 
that God grant may only remain rumours; in 
Roumania there are active preparations for war— 
if but defensive war—and also schemes openly and 
boldly carried on for the removal of Charles of 
Hohenzollern from the throne he has so long and 
wisely filled for the good of his adopted country ; 
in Montenegro there is the painful sight of a hardy 
and valiant people suffering from hunger, and yet 
incessantly engaged in bloody feuds with their neigh- 
bours the Albanians. 

It is strange-and unexpected, but certainly most 
true, that the State in South-Eastern Europe which 
shows at this moment the most steadiness and 
dignity is that ruled by the Sultan Abdul-Hamid. 
Nevertheless, we must give due credit to the Bul- 
garians. Every blow that the Russian Panslavists 
have aimed at the little State has been turned, more 
or less speedily, toitsadvantage. Even the infamous 
and cowardly assassinations of those good men and 
good Ministers, Beltscheff and Vulkovitch, have but 
strengthened Bulgarian patriotism and shown the 
elastic force of Bulgarian courage. Vulkovitch had 
counteracted, with signal success, Russian intrigues 
at the Porte, and he was “put out of the way.” 
The Ambassador of the Tzar seems indeed to have 
scored a point in getting the suspected assassin, 
Shishmanoff, sent away from Constantinople—also 
“out of the way!”—but wait a while! Astro- 
logers would say that it is “ written in the stars” 
that the Porte must atone in some way to Bul- 
garia for this singular attempt to screen murder. 
Some people believe that a small instalment of 
the “blood-money ” has already been paid in this 
way. The interests of Bulgaria in Macedonia 
were somewhat endangered by the arrival of 
the French Ambassador, M. Cambon, at Con- 
stantinople. The Turks are essentially polite, 
and occasionally their courtesy impels them to 
do weak things. It is almost a tradition of the 
Sublime Porte not to refuse a freshly appointed Am- 
bassador an opportunity to boast to his Government 
of some success. A few months ago, just before the 
lamented death of Sir William White, the Anglo- 
phile Novakovitch was replaced as Serbian Minister 
to the Porte by the Russophile General Gruitch. 
To make good the damage done to Serbian 
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interests in Macedonia by the appointment of 
Bulgarian bishops, General Gruitch set to work 
to get some Serbian bishops appointed also. In 
this he was strenuously supported by the Russian 
Ambassador, as Russia desired by the same 
move to punish Bulgaria and recompense Serbia. 
The Porte seemed already more than half inclined 
to oblige the new Serbian Minister, an avowed and 
active protégé of Russia, when M. Cambon joined his 
Russian colleague in urging the nomination of the 
Serbian bishops in Macedonia, not only as a first 
success for himself personally, but as a proof of the 
Sultan's goodwill towards France. 

The Serbians were already rejoicing over the 
hourly expected nomination of their bishops when 
the dastardly assassination of M. Vulkovitch and 
the hasty transfer of Shishmanoff to Odessa spoiled, 
for the time at least, the game. 

It remains to be seen whether the Bulgarians 
will consider the recent refusal of the Porte to 
comply with the urgent wishes of the Russian and 
French Ambassadors about the appointment of 
Serbian bishops in Macedonia, as anything like an 
adequate indemnity for the wrong done to them by 
the sending out of the reach of justice a suspected 
assassin. It seems very improbable that such an 
atonement can be accepted, even as a “first instal- 
ment.” The Bulgarians have shown themselves 
extraordinarily wise and patient, but patience 
and wisdom in the end expect—and claim—their 
reward, 

Meanwhile both Bulgaria and Serbia prepare for 
war: Bulgaria as the ally of the Central Powers, 
and little Serbia as an ally of mighty Russia. On 
both sides of the Serbo-Bulgarian frontier fortifica- 
tions have been, and are being still, hurriedly erected. 
The press of both countries excites the people to 
mutual hatred and defiance, and reports almost daily 
the capture of spies. A certain Lubomirsky has been 
condemned by court-martial at Sofia for espionage 
in the interests of Serbia, and the Serbians declare 
they have lately arrested several Bulgarian officers 
who were dressed as peasants and roamed round 
the recently erected Serbian fortifications “in search 
of game.” 

There is no doubt of one thing at least: the first 
shot on the Galician frontier will re-echo on the 
Serbo-Bulgarian frontier, and the long-threatening 
thundercloud will pour torrents of blood and fire 
among the Balkans. E. L. M. 


THE STRANGERS’ HUT. 


ee 


HAD come a long journey across country with 

Glenn, the squatter, and now we were entering 
the homestead paddock of his sheep-station, Winnan- 
bar. Afar to the left was a stone building, solitary 
in a waste of salt-bush and dead-finish scrub. I 
asked Glenn what it was. 

He answered, smilingly: “The Strangers’ Hut. 
Sundowners and that lot sleep there; they can 
always get a bit of flour and tea for nothing at 
the Homestead, and there they are with a pub of 
their own. It’s a fashion we have in Australia.” 

“It seems to me God's own hospitality, Glenn,” 
I said. 

“It saves us froth their prowling about the 
barracks and camping on the front verandah.” 

“How many do you have of a week?” 

“That depends. Sundowners are as uncertain as 
they are unknown quantities. After shearing-time 
they're thickest; in the dead of summer fewest. 
This is the dead of summer,” and, for the hundredth 
time in our travel, Glenn shook his head sadly. Sad- 
ness was ill-suited to his burly form and bronzed 
face; but it was there. He had some trouble, I 
thought, deeper than drought. It was too intro- 
spective to have its origin solely in the fact that 
sheep were dying by thousands, that the stock- 
routes were as dry of water as the hard sky above 








us, and that it was a toss-up whether many families 
in the West should not presently abandon their 
stations, driven out by a water-famine—and worse. 

After a short silence Glenn stood up in the trap, 
and, following the circle of the horizon with his 
hand, said, “ There’s not an honest blade of grass 
in all this wretched West. This whole business is 
gambling with God.” 

“It is hard on women and children that they 
must live here,” I remarked, with my eyes on the 
Strangers’ Hut. 

“It’s harder for men without them,” he mourn- 
fully replied; and at that moment I began to doubt 
whether Glenn, whom I had heard to be a bachelor, 
was not tired of that calm but chilly state. He 
followed up this speech immediately by this other : 
“ Look at that drinking-tank !” 

The thing was not pleasant in the eye. Sheep 
were dying and dead by thousands round it, and the 
crows were feasting horribly. We became silent 
again. 

The Strangers’ Hut, and its unique and, to me, 
awesome hospitality, was still in my mind. It re- 
mained with me until, impelled by curiosity, I 
wandered away towards it in the glow and silence 
of the evening. The walk was no brief matter, but 
at length I stood near the lonely public, where no 
name of guest is ever asked, and no bill ever paid. 
And then I fell to musing on how many life-histories 
these grey walls had sheltered for a fitful hour, how 
many stumbling wayfarers had eaten and drunken 
here—their own hosts and beggars, but having this 
their Hétel de Refuge. I dropped my glances on 
the ground; a bird, newly dead, lay at my feet, 
killed by the heat. 

At that moment I heard a child’s erying. I 
started forward, then faltered. Why I could not 
tell, save that the crying seemed so a part of the 
landscape that it might have come out of the sickly 
sunset, out of the yellow sky, out of the aching 
earth about me. To follow it might be like pursuing 
dreams.—The crying ceased. 

Thus for a moment, and then I walked round to 
the door of the hut. At the sound of slight moaning 
I paused again. Then resolutely I crossed the 
threshold... . 

A woman with a child in her arms sat on a rude 
couch. Her lips were clinging to the infant's fore- 
head. At the sound of my footsteps she raised her 
head. 

*“ Ah!” she said, and, trembling, rose to her feet. 
She was fair-haired, and strong, if sad, of feature. 
Perhaps she never had been beautiful, but in health 
her face must have been persistent in its charm. 
Even now it was something noble. 

With that patronage of compassion which we 
use towards those who are unfortunate and humble, 
I was about to say to her, “ My poor woman!” but 
there was that in her manner so above her rude 
surroundings that I was impelled to this instead: 
“ Madam, you are ill; can I be of service to you?” 

Then I doffed my hat. I had not done so before; 
and I blushed now as I did it, for I saw that she had 
compelled me. She sank back upon the couch again 
as though the effort to achieve my courtesy had 
unnerved her, and she murmured simply, if pain- 
fully: “Thank you very much: I have travelled 
far.” 

“May I ask how far?” 

“From Mount o’ Eden, two hundred miles and 
more, I think ;” and her eyes sought the child's face, 
while her cheek grew paler. She had lighted a tiny 
fire on the hearthstone and had put the kettle on the 
wood. Her eyes were upon it now with the covet- 
ousness of thirst and hunger. I kneeled and put in 
the cupful of water left behind by some other 
pilgrim, a handful of tea from the same source: 
the outcast and suffering giving to their kind. |! 
poured out for her soon a little of the tea. Then 
I asked for her burden. She gave it to my arms—a 
wan, wise-faced child. 

“ Madam,” I said, “I am only a visitor here; but 
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if you feel able, and will come with me to the home- 
stead, you shall, I know, find welcome and much 
kindness; or if you will wait, there are horses, and 
you shall be brought Yes, indeed,” I added, as 
she shook her head in sad negation, “ you will be 
welcome.” 

I was sure that, whatever ill chances had befallen 
the mother of this child, she was one of those who 
are found in the sight of the Perfect Justice, sworn 
for by the angels. I knew also that Glenn would see 
that she should be cordially sheltered and brought 
back to health ; for men like Glenn, I said to myself, 
are kinder in their thought of suffering women than 
women themselves : are kinder, juster, and less prone 
to think evil, God knows. 

She raised her head and answered : “ I think that I 
could walk; but this, you see, is the only hospitality 
that I can accept, save, it may be, some bread and a 
little meat, that the child suffer no further. . . . 
Until I reach Winnanbar, which, I fear, is still far 
away.” 

“ This,” I replied, “is Winnanbar ; the homestead 
is there, beyond the hill.” 

“This is—Winnanbar?” she whisperingly said ; 
“ This—is—Winnanbar! . Idid not think—I 
Wwas—so near.” . A thankful look came sud- 
denly to her face. She rose and took the child again, 
and pressed it to her breast, and her eyes brooded 
upon it. “Now she is beautiful,’ I thought, and 
waited for her to speak. 

“Sir,” she said at last,and paused. In the silence 
a footstep sounded without, and then a form appeared 
in the doorway. It was Glenn. 

“I followed you,” he said to me; “and——!” 
he saw the woman, as a low cry broke from her. 

“Agnes! . Agnes!” he cried, with some- 
thing of sternness and a little shame. 

“I have come—to you—again—Robert,” she 
brokenly, but not abjectly, said. 

He came close to her and looked into her face, 
then into the face of the child, with a sharp 
questioning. She did not flinch, but answered his 
scrutiny clearly and a little proudly. Then, after a 
moment, she turned a disappointed look upon me, as 
though to say that I, a stranger, had read her aright 
at once, while this man held her afar in the cold 
courts of his judgment ere he gave her any welcome 
or said a word of pity. 

She sank back on the bench, and drew her hand 
with sorrowful slowness across her brow. He saw a 
ring upon her finger. He took her hand and said: 
“ You are married, Agnes?” 

“My husband is dead, and the sister of this poor 
one also,” she replied ; and she fondled the child and 
raised her eyes to her brother's. 

His face now showed compassion. He stooped 
and kissed her cheek. And it seemed to me at that 
moment that she could not be gladder than I. 

“ Agnes,” he said, “can you forgive me?” 

“He was only a stock-rider,” she murmured, as if 
to herself, “ but he was well-born. ... I loved him. 
You were angry. I went away with him in the 
night ... far away to the north.... God was 
good——” Here she brushed her lips tenderly 
across the curls of the child. “Then the drought 
came and sickness fell and... death... and [ 
was alone with my baby——”" 

His lips trembled and his hand was hurting my 
arm, though he knew it not. 

She continued: “ Where could I go that my child 
— not drag at its mother’s barren breast and 

ie?” 

Glenn answered pleadingly now: “To your un- 
worthy brother, God bless you and forgive me, dear! 
—though even here at Winnanbar there is drought 
and famine and the cattle die.” 

“But my babe shall live,” she cried; “ this is as 
the gate of Heaven.” 

And that night Glenn of Winnanbar was a joyful 
man, for rain fell on the land and he held his sister's 
child in his arms. 

GILBERT PARKER. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





LORD HARTINGTON AND MR. GLADSTONE IN 
1880. 


S1r,—Give me ten lines of space for a reply to some 
courteous remarks of yours in this week’s SPEAKER. 

My purpose in writing a certain article in the Fortnightly 
Review was not to express any opinion of my own about Mr. 
Gladstone’s statesmanship, but to publish a fact of very great 
importance, which (I think) should not have been concealed so 
long. This was that, when a Liberal Administration had to be 
formed in April, 1880, all the most eminent of Mr. Gladstone’s 
colleagues were anxious that he should not put himself at the 
head of it. They feared that, if he did, both their country and 
their party ont elie Indeed, one of them, as distinguished 
as any of the rest, prophesied, four or five days before Mr. Glad- 
stone took office, that if he came back he would “ smash the party 
once more ”’—a prophecy which seemed to be fulfilled in 1886. 

Now, if these gentlemen were less loved by Liberals than 
Mr. Gladstone, they were equally trusted; and I want to know 
(as an abstract question) whether they were justified in going 
about the country praising his wisdom and prudence after they 
had convinced themselves that he would be safer in retirement 
than at the head of the State? That certainly was their opinion 
in 1880.—Your obedient servant, 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


“POPE, FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, AND MASONS.” 


Sr1r,—I am sorry that my letter appears to your Roman 
Catholic correspondent to betray some confusion of thought, for 
his letter appears to me to betray some want of acquaintance 
with the subject. He asks what I mean by calling the Catholic 
Benefit Society “one of ‘the affiliated orders?’” And he 
states that “the society is in no way ‘affiliated’ to the 
Church.” “The affiliated orders” is a phrase which has a 
well-known and definite meaning in connection with friendly 
societies, for which I would refer your correspondent to the 
famous Blue Book on the friendly societies which preceded Sir 
Stafford Northeote’s legislation, or to the book of the Rev. 
Frome Wilkinson. 

lt appears from the letter of your Roman Catholic corre- 
spondent that a Roman Catholic who becomes an English 
ental is denied the sacraments of the Church—a fact 
which must seem monstrous to all who know what English 
Freemasonry is. I cannot but repeat the hope, with which I 
began the correspondence, that the Roman Catholic Chureh 
will see its way to allow its members in Great Britain to be- 
come British Freemasons, to allow its members generally to 
become Good Templars, and to make it clearly understood that 
the prohibition against joining secret societies does not apply to 
the friendly societies of the United Kingdom having secret signs 
and passwords, although it does, unfortuuately, apply by direct 
injunction to the same societies in Australia. 

Your correspondent attaches a special importance to the 
difficulty that Rem Catholics make the sign of the Cross 
before and after prayer. Although not a Roman Catholie, I 
have often, in the course of my life and travels, attended minor 
services of the Roman Catholic Church—as, for example, at the 
Oratory on Sunday afternoon. It is possible that a majority of 
those who have sat near me may not have been Roman Catholics ; 
but it has seemed to me that at such services the making of the 
sign of the Cross has been perhaps, on the whole, less common 
among the men than it is in High Anglican or “ English 
Catholic ” Churches. 

The House of Commons, when I was last a member of it, in 
1886, contained a large number of Roman Catholic members, 
who attended prayers there daily with their colleagues of the 
Church of England and of the Protestant Nonconformist 
Churches, and certainly they did not obviously or ostenta- 
tiously cross themselves before and after prayer. But admit- 
ting that it is the duty of Catholies to make the sign of the 
Cross, and admitting, for the sake of argument, that in the 
rites of the Masons and Good Templars there may be prayer to 
Almighty God, would British lodges object to Roman Catholic 
members making quietly and simply the distinetive sign of their 
form of Christianity? I doubt it.—Yours very truly, 


April 3rd, 1892. Cuaries W. DILKE. 


Srr,—I have no wish to prolong the discussion between Sir 
Charles Dilke and Mr. C. Diamond ; but as the latter calls in 
question several statements contained in the brief letter I sent 
on the question, and which were given at greater length by Sir 
Charles Dilke, a few plain facts may help to clear the air. 

The Good Templars are undoubtedly on a different footing 
to friendly societies; but, then, Sir Charles Dilke is perfectly 
clear on this point. That “some Roman Catholics ” are members 
of the secret orders is an exact definition of a fact. To go 
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beyond this, as Mr. Diamond would have us, “gives an entirely 
erroneous impression of the facts.” 

In Ireland the orders, instead of being strong, are very weak ; 
and, so far as 1 am aware, only the Manchester Unity and the 
Foresters are represented at all, the former by a few hundred 
ont of 700,000 members, the latter by a couple of thousand. 
The reason for the greater number of Foresters has been 
accounted for by their “ wearing of the green.” The Forestry 
of Australia is, so far as anything is known of it at home, pre- 
cisely similar in character with that of the Mother Country; 
there is no such thing as an “ unwritten code.” 

Sir C. Dilke is correct in including the Catholic Benefit 
Society among the affiliated orders, as almost any friendly 
society blue book would have informed Mr. Diamond; and 
the relations between that body and the Roman Catholic 
Church are somewhat closer than those between the Govern- 
ment and the “United Kingdom Alliance.” If Mr. Diamond 
had asked for information he might have easily obtained it from 
the secretary of the Catholic Benefit Society. The society has 
been specially blessed by Pope Leo XIIL., and is under the 
patronage of Archbishops, Bishops, and other dignitaries of 
the Roman Communion. Such close relations do not exist, I 
believe, between the Government and the “ United Kingdom 
Alliance.” In a letter from the late Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster “sanctioning” the Catholic Benefit Society, the 
following expression occurs :—“ And if any of my people desire 
to introduce it into this diocese, I hereby give my assent.” 
This shows that “ permission” was thought necessary even 
with regard to membership in an order avowedly confined to 
members of the Roman Catholie Church. Your correspondent’s 
account, therefore, of the status of this society is entirely 
erroneous, 

Much might be said as to Freemasons; but, with all respect 
to the Editor of THe Speaker, other Masons will agree with 
the present writer that this part of the question cannot be dis- 
cussed with profit in the columns of the public press.— Yours 


faithfully, J. Frome WILkINson. 


UNIVERSAL INSURANCE BY TAXATION. 


Sir,—That practical result of some sort will follow the 
present controversy on the old-age pension question no one can 
doubt. It is not, however, certain that the result will answer 
the expectations of any of us who have sought to direct public 
attention to the industrial insurance question in recent years. 
One remarkable feature of the con'roversy is that we are already 
getting outside and beyond the limits to which this question has 
in the past been confined. The scheme of Canon Blackley— 
whose good service let us not forget in this hour—runs a good 
chance of being outdistanced by half a dozen schemes of more 
a character. Similarly, many who, like myself, have 
ong looked to German precedent fr guidance and help, have to 
admit the difficulty of accommodating the principles of Prince 
Bismarck’s great and statesmanlike system—to this qualification 
I adhere in spite of recent adverse criticism of the German 
insurance laws—to our very different English institutions and 
traditions. Other countries, other laws. Can it be that we are 
prepared to face a system of insurance against old age which 
shall be universal, and in order to its universality shall be com- 
pulsory ? Such a system I will venture to explain as briefly as 
may be.* 

The proposal which I advocate is, compulsory and universal 
insurance, with annuities of £13. to be granted from the age of 
60, the annuity fund to be raised by a general tax on income 
imposed yearly for the purpose. According to this plan, there- 
fore, the annuities payable in any year would be covered by the 
special taxation of that year. The magnitude of such a scheme 
is evident. On a safe estimate there are in the United Kingdom 
1,900,(.00 persons who have reached the age of sixty years. To 
give all these annuities of £13 no less a sum than £24,700,000— 
say, £25,(40,000—would be necessary. The estimate, of course, 
includes the aged paupers whose maintenance now falls upon the 
public purse; but of these later. How could so large a sum be 
raised annually’ Mr. Morley has, for the sake of illustration, 
calculated the proceeds of a duty on sugar. But it may be taken 
for granted that it is impossible to rehabilitate our customs 
tariff. The fairest way .of raising the annuity fund would 
appear to be by a direct tax on all income. The amount of 
income upon which income-tax is at present levied exceeds 
£500,000,000 for the United Kingdom. Reekoning the exemp- 
tions made in respect of incomes below £400 and of life- 
insurance, ete., the aggregate income now assessable to this 
just and elastic tax is some £600,000,000. But the income- 
tax does not touch at least cne-half the income of the nation, 
and with universal annuities there would in justice have to be 
universal taxation. Counting the income now untouched by the 








* It should be stated that the scheme here briefly sketched was 
developed independently of the somewhat similar scheme of Mr. Charles 
Booth, and without any knowledge of that scheme. The calculations 
upon which my proposals are based have been made with all possible 
care, though strict accuracy cannot be guaranteed, simply because State 
statistics and returns in England are generally so imperfectly and so 
clumsily prepared and arranged.—W. H. D. 








income-tax—in the main, incomes under £150 and the earnings of 
the working classes—we get a total sum of at least £1,200,000,000 
assessable to the annuity tax. To raise £25,000,000 upon this 
income a tax of 5d. in the pound all round would be necessary. 

Yet, while the apparent cost of such a scheme on be 
£25,000,000, the pat cost would be far less. In the first place, 
there is to be set against this amount the present expenditure of 
the same taxpayers upon, say, 500,000 paupers of sixty years and 
upwards, an expenditure which cannot be much, if any, less than 
the cost of the proposed pensions, seeing that pauper maintenance 
averages £10 ahead, including juveniles. Deducting this expen- 
diture, the additional claim upon the taxpayers becomes 
£20,000,000, which means a general tax of 4d. in the pound. For 
the working-classes this would be an annual payment of 10s, or 
12s. on the average income of an adult, against Mr. Chamberlain’s 
initial deposit of £5, and £1 ayear contribution for forty years 
afterwards; while the annuity would be claimable five years 
earlier. Furthermore, from the ultimate cost of a system of 
universal annuities must be deducted that large amount of public 
and private benevolence—henceforth unnecessary—which is now 
bestowed on the aged poor: benevolence which must represent, 
some millions of pounds yearly. Only one question of detail I 
ean here touch. Should taxation for pension purposes cease 
directly a citizen reaches the pension age? This seems but fair. 
Yet the estimated cost of such a scheme as this would not in 
consequence have to be increased. In any event, the tax would 
have to be paid for a certain number of years before an annuity 
could be claimed. The interest upon the accumulations of the 
first ten years’ taxation would—even allowing for the exemption 
from taxation of all persons above sixty years—keep the pension- 
tax at the figure already contemplated. 

For this scheme—an ambitious one, it may be granted—the 
great advantages may be claimed that it follows the principle 
of equal laws for all; that it respects the independence of the 
working classes, which the plan of State subsidies does not do ; 
and that the machinery for collecting the proposed tax already 
exists. It may be said that the web te-de have no need to 
insure themselves against old age. But even if the necessity 
do not exist, such insurance as this would be for everybody a 
business investment—a bad investment, in many cases, it is 
true, regarded from the selfish standpoint, yet an investment of 
enormous benefit to the community as a ae. Such a general 
provision against old age would remove that great blot on our 
civilisation—the fact that every year and every day there are in 
our midst more than half a million old men and women depen- 
dent on poor relief for food, shelter, life itself ; the fact that one 
out of every four of our English “ free” labourers ends his days 
a helpless, hopeless, homeless pauper. It would, in fine, secure 
to every man and woman born on free England's soil freedom 
and independence to the end of life.—I am, yours faithfully, 


Skipton, ria Leeds. Witiiam Harsutr Dawson. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





Tue SPEAKER OFFice, 
Friday, April 8th, 1892. 

[* “The Birds of Wordsworth” (Hutchinson), Mr. 

Wintringham has produced a book full of origin- 
ality and written with a most agreeable and unpro- 
fessional naiveté. The moment you lay hold of it 
your interest is excited—it is so amazingly light. 
We are not now referring to its quiddity or intel- 
lectual essence or to its style, but to its weight 
avoirdupois. It is a stout octavo volume of 426 
pages of thick paper, but instead of requiring an 
effort to hold, it almost floats from your fingers. 
Invalids may like this, but, to speak bluntly, we do 
not. We have grown accustomed to weight as a 
quality of books, as distinguished from mere pamph- 
lets or letters. Folios, quartos, octavos have each 
their associated sensations, and to divorce a book 
from weight is to rob it of attraction, to close a door 
upon sensibility. Mr. Wintringham’s volume, as we 
first handled it, created the feeling of being a 
“dummy” book, a “stage-property,” or a practical 
joke ; but after a bit this wore off, and we recognised 
that, though absurdly light, it was a genuine work 
about Birds and had really something to do with 
Wordsworth. 


There is an amusing story to be read somewhere 
about old Jeremy Bentham, a man who, so it appears, 
hated, amongst many other things, dinner-parties ; 
and when invited, as he once was by Romilly, to 
dine, to meet a Mr. Wilson, replied curtly, “ Either 
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you have something to say to me, or you have not ; 
if you have not, why should we meet? if you have, 
why Wilson?” There is a great deal in this story. 
How often in this life of ours one sorrowfully 
murmurs “Why Wilson?”! In reading Mr. 
Wintringham’s book, you are sometimes, though 
not, perhaps, very often, tempted to exclaim : 
“Why Wordsworth ?” 


In the preface it is asserted that Wordsworth's 
knowledge of British Birds was rich, varied, and far 
above the average possessed by bards, but in the 
text the author—loyal though he is, and amazingly 
sweet-tempered—is compelled to admit many cases 
of wide and far-reaching Wordsworthian ignorance, 
nor is he able to produce any evidence of careful 
research or patient study. No doubt the moment 
you admit comparisons with other bards Words- 
worth, who was at least in the habit of pounding 
along country roads, stands high; but then it must 
be remembered that the bird-lore of poets has long 
been the amazement of ornithologists. It is curious 
this should be so. Human songsters could not fail 
to be charmed by the trills and twitters of thrush 
and linnet. All our poetry books are full of birds, 
but the poets themselves have taken but scant pains 
to make themselves acquainted with the precise 
modes and methods of their feathered rivals. 





Mr. Wintringham knows this well enough, and 
not the least amusing of his pages are those in which 
he convicts great poets of ignorance and inaccuracy 
in these most important matters. It is the business 
of poets to know about birds. Nobody but an attor- 
ney’s clerk would be angry with Lord Tennyson for 
representing, as he does in the “ Foresters,” the mort- 
gagor or borrower as being in possession of and 
in the habit of kicking about the mortgage deed or 
bond, although it is common legal knowledge that 
such documents of title are usually kept in the pos- 
session of the mortgagee or lender; but birds are 
different from bonds and much more poetical. 





But Mr. Wintringham is very kind, and finds ex- 
cuses for poetical ignorance. Take the Jay for 
example. A most fascinating bird with bright 
feathers coveted by tlie fly-fisher, and a mocking 
tongue which would make the fortune of a New 
Humorist. What did Wordsworth know about the 
jay? Nothing but its name, says our author, who 
proceeds to observe, “ He who would watch the habits 
of the jay must act cautiously and cat-like ; he must 
enter the woods stealthily, for if the bird perceive 
him it will instantly shift to a thick bough, if such 
be near, or if compelled to femain exposed it will 
become, as Yarrell says, motionless and silent-looking 
like a dead stump. The jay, if we wish to 
have a poetical picture of activity, must be seen by 
the poet before it simulates death, or just after it 
relieves itself from its inanimate position. In a 
word, the poet must approach either noiselessly and 
see the bird gesticulating; or, having disturbed it, 
he must go forward until he urges it to drop as 
though dead in the undergrowth.” 





And so Mr. Wintringham proceeds, heaping diffi- 
culties in the poet's way, and concludes with much 
ceandour by saying, “Is it not natural, then, when 
we think of the absolute labour which is needed to 
interview this bird at home, that the bards have 
more frequently noted its startled cry, its screech, 
its scream? We cannot be surprised that instead of 
giving us a sketch of its coppice life, the Lake poet 
wrote, 

‘From Bruno's forest screams the affrighted Jay.’ 





Never was naturalist more reasonable or less 
exacting in his demands upon poets! But who 





indeed could fancy Mr. William Wordsworth of 
Rydal Mount, sturdiest of egotists, entering a wood 
with cat-like step, and remaining in it for some 
hours “as if an inanimate object” to observe a jay! 
Great poets, like great orators, are apt to take their 
facts from the quarters where they find them easiest. 





Mr. Wintringham’s chapter on the nightingale, 
though written in the pleasantest of veins, is none 
the less a serious indictment of the poets, whose 
colossal ignorance is really matter for just animad- 
version. Every school-boy knows two things about 
the nightingale—the first being that it is the male bird 
who sings, the second that he does so on a “lowly 
twig,” whilst his mate is incubating. But our poets, 
with hardly an exception, violate the truth in both 
instances, for they represent the singing nightingale 
as the female, and always pitch “ her” up as high as 
ever they can, either on the topmost bough or in the 
“ windless sky.” Their excuse for the first offence 
against truth is the bookish one that in the old story 
it was King Pandion’s daughter, Philomela, who was 
turned into a nightingale. Our poets have ever pre- 
ferred a lie in print to a truth in the open air. 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Dryden, Thomson seem all persuaded in their inner- 
most souls that the bird whose song they have 
extolled was “very woman”—there is not a sug- 
gestion to the contrary in their lays. Mr. Wintring- 
ham excuses them on this curious ground :—* We 
speak of the neutral ship as ‘she,’ and the poets, 
permitted by special license, call the masculine bird 
‘she,’ ‘her,’ or ‘ Philomela’ indiscriminately and in- 
differently. In this respect the poets have followed 
one another like sheep, and the one is not the less or 
more deserving of blame than the other.” This is 
very indulgent on Mr. Wintringham’s part, but even 
if it be so the time has arrived when this “ special 
license,” which by analogy with “Sharp v. Wake- 
field” can be for one year only, should be refused 
for the future. 





On the other point, namely, the position of the 
bird when singing, some poets have a better record 
than others. They do not all place “her” on the 
topmost bough.’ In this matter Shelley is the great 
offender. He really tries Mr. Wintringham's temper. 
“The more Shelley wrote about Philomela the more 
he exhibited a surprising apathy to natural reality.” 
We also read of his “ludicrous nescience,” all the 
more inexcusable because his earlier days were spent 
at Horsham, where nightingales are as plentiful as 
blackberries. Shelley seems to have thought that 
the nightingale, like the lark, sang upon the wing. 
His verses are beautiful enough, but vague and, so 
far as they convey any precise meaning, untrue. 





The redbreast is a great favourite with the poets. 
No wonder! He does not tax their knowledge, but 
is a familiar bird. No need to enter a coppice with 
a cat-like tread to observe the manners and the 
customs of the robin, who is amongst birds what the 
yellow primrose or the daisy is amongst flowers. 
Wordsworth loved the robin, whose ruddy breast 
gives a much-needed patch of colour to our great 
poet's somewhat sombre world. 





Readers of Mr. Wintringham’s book, and he 
deserves many, will turn to see what he has to say 
of the raven and the cuckoo, two birds who must 
ever find a home in Wordsworth’s poetry. Was 
there ever penned a prettier verse than— 

If in windy days the raven 
Gambols like a dancing skiff, 

Not the less she loves her haven 
In the bosom of the cliff. 


Or a finer passage to be quoted in support of the 
second reading of an “ Access to Mountains Bill” 
than— 
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“ How divine 
The liberty, for frail, for mortal man 
To roam at large among unpeopled glens 
And mountainous retirements only trod 
By devious footsteps: regions consecrate 
To oldest time! and reckless of the storm 
That keeps the raven quiet in her nest, 
Be as a presence or a motion, one 
Among the many there.” 


As for the cuckoo, Mr. Wintringham discourses 
on that “mystery of mysteries” at considerable 
length and with some gusto, concluding thus :— 
“Here, at a fit place surely, I leave to the reader's 
notice a creature which possesseth neither patience, 
kindness, generosity, humility, courtesy, unselfish- 
ness, good temper, nor guilelessness—a bird which 
does not possess a single element which is essential 
to love, a little monster who commits murder the 
very day he is given liberty, if not sight; and yet 
a bird which has not only encouraged Wordsworth 
to rewrite Chaucer's lengthy poem, in which that 
poet makes the cuckoo and nightingale maintain 
a fantastic discussion, but writes of it at Laverna, 
when his hearing is dulled with age :— 

“ List! ‘twas the cuckoo. O! with what delight 
Heard I that voice! and catch it now, though faint, 
Far off and faint, and melting into air, 

Yet not to be mistaken.” 


There is nothing incongruous in this. As many 
a sinner has been loved before now, not for his sins, 
but for some shining quality they decked, so men 
love the cuckoo for his genial shout 
‘* From the neighbouring vales 
The cuckoo straggling up the hill-tops 
Shouteth faint tidings of some gladder place.” 


A. B. 





REVIEWS. 


— ee 


THE GROWTH OF A CONTINENT. 


Nature anp Man 1x Amertca. By N. S. Shaler, Professor of 
Geology in Harvard University, Massachusetts. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 1892. 

\ R. SHALER, who is well known, not only as 
Bt an eminent geologist, but as a copious and 
agreeable writer, has given us in this book an easy 
and popular treatment of a series of interesting 
problems regarding the relation of the physical 
phenomena of the earth to the growth and progress 
of man and of human societies. He has been struck, 
he tells us in his Introduction, with the accumulating 
evidences furnished by the progress of science of the 
existence of a beneficent Providence. “ With each 
advance,” he observes, “in our knowledge concerning 
the conditions which have brought men to their 
present estate, we come to a fuller sense as to the 
order and system by which the processes of Nature 
have made men what they are.” This purpose, 
however, though it has moved him to write the 
book, has not coloured its reasonings. He is not in 
any sense either an apologist or a “ reconciler” of 
religion with science, but writes in a purely detached 
and scientific spirit, sometimes perhaps fancifully, 
but with a freshness and suggestiveness which will 
commend the book to many who might be repelled 
by a more dry and technical handling. 

The main subject of the treatise is the manner 
and process whereby the earth has grown fit to be 
the dwelling-place of man, and in particular the 
building up of continents and their peopling by 
forms of plants and animals. He holds that the 
continents—and particularly North America—are 
all of them ancient; that is to say, had a nucleus 
of high geologic antiquity, so that there has been an 
unbroken succession of land life. He inculcates the 
doctrine now so generally held, that there has been 
comparitively little that is cataclysmic in the geo- 
logical changes of the past, and shows how much 
may be ascribed to the influence during long periods 








of forces no greater nor more sudden and revo- 
lutionary than those whose action we now observe. 
Still he admits frequent elevations and submersions 
of large areas, and devotes some interesting pages to 
the growth of the North American continent from 
the Cambrian age downwards, holding that it began 
as a group of islands which were gradually extended 
and brought together, each change of climate, each 
confluence of two distinct land-masses into one, being 
accompanied by conflicts of species which led to the 
extinction of the weaker and the more rapid de- 
velopment of new types. He ingeniously uses the 
changes in the shape of the continents to account 
for changes in their climate by pointing out how 
such changes affect the oceanic currents. The Gulf 
Stream, for instance, which now warms the North 
Atlantic Ocean and the coasts of Ireland and Nor- 
way, might, he suggests, be the means, according to 
the increase of its volume, of either producing a 
much heavier snowfall in North-Eastern America 
and North-Western Europe, which would cover with 
glaciers large parts of those regions now below the 
snow and ice line, or else of pouring into the Polar 
Sea so vast a volume of hot water as to raise the 
whole temperature of the adjacent lands, and enable 
that semi-tropical vegetation to be produced which 
we find in the coal-beds of the carboniferous period. 
He sums up the results of this part of his inquiry in 
the following paragraph :— 


“Tt is clear that organic life tends to its most rapid advancement 
in those parts of the earth’s surface where beings are subject toa 
considerable stress from climatal conditions—where, from geological 
period to geological period, they are driven about by the changes of 
temperature, and kept, gs it were, in incessant motion. We find in 
the tropical districts an assemblage of animals in which there are 
many archaic forms. The elephants, once inhabitants of all the 
greater continents, once endowed with power to meet the cold of the 
Arctic Circle as well as the warmth of the tropics, have shrunken 
away from the lands in high latitudes, and find their refuge near the 
equator. So, too, the tigers, the rhinoceroses, and a host of other 
forms once strong enough to meet the trials of rigorous climates, have 
in their decline betaken themselves to the great almshouse of the 
tropics, where, if the conditions of advance are less perfect than those 
afforded by regions of variable climate, the abundance of food and the 
absence of climatal stress permit the forms to survive. 

“To the naturalist who has come to appreciate the sensitiveness of 
organic forms to their surrounding conditions, who has also seen how 
organic advance depends upon the completion of each step in the 
great series of living beings, the most surprising facts of the world 
are found in the coincidence between the laws of earth's development 
and the needs of organic life. Where his predecessors in the study of 
the earth found in the conditions which lead to the formation of 
mountains a cause of widespread destruction, he sees only beneficent 
influences, cruel it may be to individuals, but blessing-giving to the 
large assemblages of life. Gradually to such a student the world 
seems more and more purposeful, Slowly the sense of order and 
relation between the apparently rude machinery of the earth’s crust 
and the delicate beings which are bred upon it becomes clear; and 
finally he finds himself inevitably led to the conviction that there is 
an essential unity in all the hfe of this sphere—the physical and 
organic being but parts of one great plan.” 


The last three chapters are devoted to a sketch 
of the natural history of North America since the 
appearance of man, and deal with the influence of 
the physical conditions of the country on the native 
Indian tribes and afterwards on the white settlers. 
Mr. Shaler adopts the view that the tribes had 
attained a higher civilisation—that marked by the 
famous Mounds of the Ohio Valley—some centuries 
before the arrival of Europeans, than that in which 
the French explorers of the seventeenth century 
found them; and he ascribes this decadence to the 
eastward movement of the buffalo, which provided 
so abundant a supply of animal food as to throw back 
agriculture and progress generally. The Indians, it 
would seem, aided that movement by burning the 
forests, so as to set free a wider area of pasturage 
for the herds. He agrees with Mr. Francis A. 
Walker in holding that the negro will not spread 
far beyond the comparatively small low and hot 
area on the shores of the Atlantic and the Gulf of 
Mexico where he now thrives, and in which white 
labour cannot compete with him, and remarks on the 
singular fact that the different climate and conditions 
of the New World have not so far sensibly affected 
the physical type of the African race there settled. 
As regards the white race, he believes that they are 
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at least as physically strong and long-lived as the 
inhabitants of those European countries whence they 
came; and cites, among other proofs, the fact— 
which we believe is undisputed—that the proportion 
of recoveries from wounds was unusually high among 
the soldiers wounded in the War of Secession. 


SIBERIA AS IT IS NOT. 


Srrerra as it Is. By Harry de Windt, F.R.G.S.; with an Intro- 
duction by Her Excellency Madame Olga Novikoff (“O. K.). 
London: Chapman & Hall, Limited,, 1892. 

Mr. DE WINpT's “Siberia as it Is” is scarcely a 
serious book. If it were not for the introduc- 
tion it would be difficult to say why it has been 
written. That, however, gives it a certain interest, 
as it shows that it is the best which can be said of 
their exile system by the Russian authorities, though 
they have succeeded in getting an Englishman to 
say it for them. He does it, too, with the conviction 
that he has made important discoveries, and that he 
is rendering a service—can we say to humanity ? 

It is a big book, with bunt little in it which has the 
merit of novelty. For a considerable portion of its 
bulk the printers are responsible. Three of the 
twelve chapters are devoted to the task of confuting 
Mr. Kennan, with what success we shall see presently. 
The rest is padding. When the author wishes to 
talk about a place which he has not seen, as Sakhalin 
for example, he quotes other writers, including Dr. 
Lansdell, who also has not seen it. 

The book is throughout provokingly hazy: 
it has not even an index. Names of political 
prisoners are not given, but general expressions 
or initials are made use of: “the majority of my 
political friends under surveillance,” “L. V.,” 
“Madame L.,” “one of the most dangerous Nihil- 
ists in Russia,” and the like. Dates are scarcely 
ever used, and the reader finds it impossible to tell 
how long the writer remained in any place, or even 
when he reached it, whilst investigation, identifi- 
cation, and verification are impossible. 

Again, the book contains many curious errors. 
It gives to Ekaterineburg a university which it does 
not possess; it allows Perm only 4,000 inhabitants, 
but neglects to say what has become of the other 
35,281 people who were living there, according to 
the Census, in 1890;* it imprisons Felix Volkhovsky 
at Moscow in a square, instead of a round, tower; 
but, strangest of all, is its account of the Peresilni 
prison in Tomsk. This, it says, is constructed to 
accommodate 2,000 prisoners. “It contained, the 
day of my visit, 2,176, including voluntary exiles 
and their children. I was told that, on one occa- 
sion two or three years ago, as many as 3,000 
convicts were located in the prison, on account 
of floods between Tomsk and Irkoutsk. But 
such an occurrence is extremely rare. The 
average number is from 1,800 to 2,000." Now Mr. 
Galkine Wrasskoy, chief of the Russian Prison Ad- 
ministration, in the report he presented to the St. 
Petersburg meeting of the International Prison 
Congress in 1890—the very year in which Mr. De 
Windt swallowed the above story—says, “ Le dépét 
de transfert de Tomsk contient, A la fin de la période 
de navigation, 3,000 détenus environ, quoique la 
contenance de cet établissement ne lui permette de 
donner place qu’A 1,200 individus. . . . Ainsi, 
sur chacun des 18 convois de détenus amenés sur des 
barques de Tuméne A Tomsk, il reste dans le dépét 
de cette derniére ville sans avoir été expédiés a 
destination, de 100 & 200 individus, ce qui pour la 
fin de la période de navigation en représente 3,000 
& 4,000.” Mr. De Windt actually alludes to this very 
report; Mr. Kennan quotes literally from it and at 
length, so that the author must have had the true 
figures before him. Why does he add 800 to the 
number the place was built to accommodate ? 

This Peresilni prison at Tomsk is rather a 





* According to the Census, in 1890 Perm had 39,281 inhabitants. 





stumbling-block to Mr. De Windt. He was so anxious 
to contradict Mr. Kennan that he wrote to the Pall 
Mall Gazette from Tomsk a long description of the 
Goubernski prison, and added that “Mr. Kennan 
will doubtless be glad to hear that the Tomsk prison, 
as graphically described in the pages of the Century 
magazine, does not exist.” Mr. Kennan replied that 
Mr. De Windt had got into the wrong prison, a mere 
local gaol, and not into that which he had described. 
From Berlin (not from Paris, as Mr. De Windt now 
states) he had to write and confess his error, but he 
added that he devoted three whole days to a minute 
inspection of the Peresilni prison. 

Now this letter appears to differ from Mr. De 
Windt's book. In the latter he speaks of “ the day” 
on which he visited this particular prison. Nay, 
more, he says that he visited it at three o'clock one 
afternoon and remained in it until nearly five. In 
that short space of time he minutely inspected the 
“vast court-yard” (whilst the gaoler was finding a 
convict who talked French); “eight or ten cf the 
log-huts or barracks,” each of which contained two 
kameras, one kamera being revisited; the women’s 
Kameras, the number of which is not given; the 
kitchens; the bath-houses, two in number—one for 
men, the other for women, and each capable of ac- 
commodating thirty prisoners at a time ; the hospital, 
a two-storied building ; the dispensary ; the two huts 
set apart for political prisoners and containing 
several cells, but how many is not stated; the 
chapel, and the fire-engine shed; and had _ five 
tolerably long conversations with prisoners. Allow- 
ing two entire hours, omitting all conversations, 
counting the women’s kameras as one, and the hos- 
pital as two, this allows less than four minutes for 
each “minute inspection.” “Towards midnight” 
the writer “returned to the Peresilni and walked 
through its dimly-lit kameras.” 

What is to be made of all this? Is the letter or 
the book correct? Was it three whole days or three 
whole hours which were devoted to this “ minute in- 
spection”? If days, why does the book not give the 
result? Were things seen and heard which would 
not suit the courtly dames who give their sanction 
to the work? Is M. Wrasskoy or Mr. De Windt right ? 
M. Wrasskoy confirms Mr. Kennan, Mr. De Windt 
tries to contradict him. 

We scarcely wonder after this to find that he 
believes—nay, states as a fact—that Dr. Lansdell 
“minutely inspected nearly every prison and étape 
in Siberia.” Dr. Lansdell himself never made any 
such ridiculous claim. Why to visit every étape 
alone in that vast land, not counting prisons, and 
without any inspection, would be a task of years— 
years of hard and constant labour, not mere holiday 
months. 

Then, again, why is there not a single reference to 
the statements contained in another of Mr. Kennan’s 
appendices, and extracted, not merely from Siberian 
newspapers published under the vigilant eye of 
the Censor, but also from official reports, and 
even from private minutes supplied to the Tsar 
himself by his own Governor-General? These state- 
ments corroborate Mr. Kennan’s testimony, but 
what about Mr. de Windt? His experience of étapes 
is limited. In 1887 he visited one. He has seen 
others. He once heard of one which was old and 
dilapidated. ‘“ With this solitary exception, I have 
never come across a single étape that was not said to 
be clean and in good condition, or that did not 
appear to be in good repair and well looked after. 
Etapes are usually described in England as dreary- 
looking, tumble-down buildings. As a matter of 
fact, I have seldom seen neater buildings.” 

Exactly so; but how are they described in 
Russia? The Governor-General of Siberia, in his 
report to the present Tsar, says :—‘“ The étapes, for- 
warding-prisons, and prisons of other kinds, with 
the most insignificant exceptions, are tumble-down 
buildings, in bad sanitary condition, cold in winter, 
saturated with miasm, and, to crown all, affording 
very little security against escapes.” There are 
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many other authorities to the like effect; but the 
Governor-General has probably visited more than 
one étape. 

Mr. De Windt differs in one respect from Mr. 
Kennan. He finds what he went out to seek. No 
doubt he means to be honest, but he is from first to 
last an advocate. He holds that it is improper to 
meddle with politics—nay, he distinctly says that an 
American who gave vent to democratic views in a 
loud voice and in a Russian railway carriage would 
be “ justly” punished by imprisonment in the terrible 
fortress of SS. Peterand Paul. He has fallen readily 
into the trap prepared for him. He has accepted 
as truth all which the police officials chose to tell 
him. He has striven hard against the logic of facts, 
and it has ended, as such strife must end, in signal 
discomfiture. 

Upon one point alone need stronger language be 
used. Throughout this book, dedicated to one woman 
and introduced by another, women are seldom spoken 
of excepting in terms of scorn, derision, or contempt. 
we shall not characterise by the only fitting word the 
way in which women who dare to take an interest 
in the political welfare of their country are treated. 
we shall simply express unfeigned and deep regret 
that any Englishman should have gathered up from 
police-officers, however “distinguished,” and should, 
upon such testimony, have retailed, shameful slanders 
respecting women who—however much he, in his 
supreme wisdom, may think them mistaken—have 
given wealth, position, liberty, even life itself, for 
the faith that was in them. 


THE MODERN HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC 


MEETING. 
Tue Pratronm: tts Rise anp Prooress. By Henry Jephson. 
Two vols. London: Macmillan & Co, 1892. 


Mr. JEPHSON has had the good fortune to light upon 
a subject which has never before had a book all to 
itself and which yet deserves one. The rest of us are 
also fortunate. In reading his two stout volumes 
and reflecting how many are those who could write 
a bad book about the Platform, and who would not 
have hesitated to do it if the idea had occurred to 
them, we have had a sense of relief that so dangerous 
a subject has fallen into such good hands. No right- 
thinking person will dispute that old speeches make 
the dreariest of all reading in this world. How easy 
would it have been to infuse their dulness into a 
record of public meetings, and to make the history 
of the Platform a forbidding tale of decayed resolu- 
tions, stale invective, and mildewed perorations! 
From this and otherevils has Mr. Jephson delivered us. 
He could have told his story, we think, much more 
briefly than he has done, but the merit of brevity 
has become so rare that one should not complain 
too much of its absence, and the work as a whole 
is so well done that we have no mind to water 
our praise of it by dwelling on this or that feature 
which might have been different. Mr. Jephson has 
seen and followed out the important lines of his 
subject. He has taken extreme pains to bring 
together a great mass of facts, gathered from news- 
papers, pamphlets, memoirs, unpublished manu- 
scripts, and other sources to which only the zealous 
inquirer finds his way. One rejoices to see, for 
instance, what frequeht use he has made of the 
Place MSS., which are invaluable for the study of 
popular agitation in the early part of the century, 
but which previous writers have turned to small 
account. The result of his labours is a narrative 
not only full of interest, even to the casual reader, 
but rich in political instruction, and forming a 
valuable and original contribution to the literature 
of the Constitution. 

The work covers nearly the same period as 
Erskine May’s “Constitutional History.” Like every 
other English institution, indeed, the political plat- 
form has its antiquities, but the thing itself, as we 
know it, is little more than a century old. Mr 





Jephson points out how the way was prepared for it 
by the exercise of the right of petitioning, by county 
meetings convened to consult on measures for the sup- 
port of the King and Government, by the great 
religious meetings of Wesley and Whitefield, and 
by the growth of the democratic idea in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. If we seek for a definite 
beginning of the platform, he would date it from 
the successful agitation for the repeal of the Cider 
and Perry Tax of 1763, when, as the writer in the 
Annual Register declared, “ virulent libels, audacious 
beyond the example of former licentiousness, were 
circulated through the nation, in which nothing was 
sacred, and no character was spared.” That, how- 
ever, was rather an instance of vigorous petitioning 
enforced by popular disturbances. Forty years before, 
a Beer Tax had raised a similar vehement agitation in 
Scotland. The real point of origin is rather the Wilkes 
case, when the resistance of the Press and the Platform 
prevented privilege of Parliament from being con- 
verted into a new and dangerous form of tyranny— 
a case, moreover, that marks the beginning of the 
long and weary struggle for Parliamentary reform, 
on which the next great popular victory was to be won 
sixty years later. Ever since the famous meeting of 
the Middlesex freeholders in the Assembly Rooms at 
Mile-End in 1769—(London was on the side of liberty 
in those days)—the Platform has been persistently, 
successfully, and often violently used to proclaim 
discontent in times of distress, to demand and force 
reform, and to compel unwilling Governments to 
listen to the opinions of the governed. Its progress, 
which Mr. Jephson follows step by step, coincides 
with, or is rather a particular aspect of, the growth 
of democratic ideas. Every inch of the way had to 
be fought for. Pitt strove to suppress the Platform 
in the scare of the French Revolution, and Castle- 
reagh and Sidmouth strained the Constitution 
nearly to the breaking point in their efforts to 
silence its clamour in the distressful years of 1817 
and 1819. Mr. Jephson rather conveys the impres- 
sion that these were mere high-handed acts of 
Government, but, in fact, the Government had in 
the country at large immense support for their 
policy of coercion. To the prosperous classes, hold- 
ing the fine old crusted theory of representation 
which received so rude a shock in 1832, out-of-door 
opinions on politics were disreputable and dangerous. 
They had to be tolerated at election times. Even 
the scandalous Acts of 1817 and 1819 exempted 
election meetings. But the exemption meant very 
little. In the days when half the House of Commons 
was returned by individual patrons, elections did not 
turn very much on politics; contests were rare, and 
as Mr. Jephson shows, with an abundance of interest- 
ing illustration, it was seldom that any prominent 
statesman took his constituents into his confidence. 
Once his vote had been bonght or extorted, the 
elector’s part in the play of the Constitution was 
over. “This House, in its legislative capacity,” it 
was said, “constitutes the only people of England 
which the law acknowledges. On the expiration of 
our term, indeed, or our dissolution by the Royal 
proclamation, our power reverts to the hands of our 
constituents, and the moment they elect new repre- 
sentatives, those representatives, and not the con- 
stituents, again become the legal body of the people.” 
The Platform could only disturb the regularity of 
this metaphysical see-saw. “I do not know,” said an 
English bishop—(why do good things of this kind so 
often come from bishops?)—‘*I do not know what 
the mass of the people in any country have to do 
with the laws but to obey them.” The mass of the 
people have declined to accept this episcopal theory 
of government. They have successfully insisted that 
citizenship has its rights as wellas its duties, and that 
the people who have to obey the laws should have a 
voice in the making of them. Steadily, and for the 
most part quietly and without disruption, they 
have adapted the Constitution to the realities of 
modern life. Many forces have been at work 
in producing the change, but nothing has been more 
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effective than free speech on political questions. 
Public demonstrations and excellent organisation in 
Ireland wrested Catholic emancipation from an 
English Government in spite of the fact that the 
bulk of the English people were against the measure. 
In 1832 the platform convinced Parliament that 
Parliamentary reform was a less evil than violent 
revolution. In the Chartist movement it awakened 
the whole country to the condition of the people 
question. It swept away the Corn Laws. And to 
come down to recent times, in the last years of the 
Beaconsfield administration, it saved England from 
an ignominious war. With the agitation for the last 
Reform Bill Mr. Jephson ends his history. A few 
years later would have brought him to another 
platform agitation inferior in interest to none which 
had preceded it; but he has decided, no doubt wisely, 
to keep clear from the unsettled questions of party 
politics the account of that which was once the 
weapon of extreme and broken men, and which has 
now become part of the ordinary machinery of 
Government. Mr. Jephson has scrupulously re- 
frained from touching on present day politics. He 
does not even remind us how striking is the parallel 
between the pleas for the Repression Acts of 1817 
and 1819 and those which down to our own day 
have been urged for Irish coercion acts. But he will 
be a careless reader who misses the parallel. 

If a century ago some statesman, observing the 
course of the industrial revolution and foreseeing 
that sooner or later, let kings and bishops say what 
they might, there would be a shifting of political 
power, had sought to anticipate the change and had 
cast about him for a method of making the mass of 
the people actual sharers in government, not merely 
at election times but permanently, without disturb- 
ing any of the established institutions of the 
country, of placing parliament under the control of 
popular opinion while leaving it constitutionally 
supreme, he might well have been driven to abandon 
the task in despair. It passed the wit of man, he 
might have said, to reconcile the contradictions, 
save by some scheme which would be so full of 
checks and safeguards as to be a harassing restraint 
on liberty. Yet the contradictions have been 
reconciled without any scheme. Taking the matter 
into their own hands, the people themselves have 
solved the difficulty by means of the préss and the 
platform. So gradual has been the movement and 
so slight the change in the outward form of the 
constitution, that we are apt to forget how great a 
political revolution has been accomplished within 
the memory of men now living. Mr. Jephson has 
rendered a most valuable service in telling the story, 
as he has done, fully, carefully, and impartially. 





PLANT LIFE. 


1, Tue Evotvtion or Prant Lire. By George Massee. University 
Extension Series. London: Methuen & Co. 


2, Tue Prant Wortp: Its Past, Present, and Future. An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Botany. By George Massee. London: 
Whittaker & Co. 

IF anyone turns to Mr. George Massee’s “ Evolution 

of Plant Life” in the expectation of finding a dis- 

cussion of the subjects suggested by the title of the 
book he will be disappointed. He will find instead 

a short and popular account of the lower forms of 

plant life, which has no doubt done duty in more 

than one Extension centre. It opens with a chapter 
containing “general ideas,” and then works con- 
scientiously through the Mycetozoa, Thallophyta, 
and the rest, ending with a chapter of three short 
pages on the Phanerogamia. There is on the whole 
more evolution in Mr. Massee’s other little book on 

“The Plant World,” which forms a volume in Messrs. 

Whittaker’s “ Library of Popular Science.” But the 

evolution is of a very mild and vague order, dealing 

for - most part in generalities dear to the popular 
mind, 





In both books Mr. Massee writes pleasantly and 
smoothly, and knows what he is writing about. He 
has produced the kind of work he intended to pro- 
duce in order that he might meet the requirements 
of the series for which he was writing. What was 
wanted was a certain amount of more or less accurate 
general information on plant life and the plant 
world: and there it stands, printed in very fair 
type, and illustrated with adequate figures, many of 
them from Prantl or Strasburger. Presumably the 
author never had any thought of making his little 
books of any educational value from the standpoint 
of science. The question has, indeed, been raised 
whether it is possible to make an University Exten- 
sion Course on a scientific subject of any value from 
a rigidly scientific standpoint. And those who are 
honest are wont to confess that, at best, such courses 
serve to impart information and to stimulate interest. 
In these directions Mr. Massee is, on the whole, 
decidedly successful; and as to scientific education, 
he probably remembers that it was not thus he learnt 
his botany. 

We have said that Mr. Massee conveys his in- 
formation pleasantly and smoothly, and that it is, 
for the most part, sufficiently accurate. There is, 
however, a figure of speech, recurring again and 
again, which we regard as most unsatisfactory, if 
not positively reprehensible. Plant life is constantly 
described as adopting or following up some “ idea,” 
an “insect-fertilising idea,” or what not. “The 
new group commences with what may be expressed 
as the germ of a new idea, and if this new idea 
better enables its members to hold their own in the 
struggle for existence,” etc., etc. Speaking of the 
labellum of orchids “intended as the landing-stage 
for insects,” we are told that it “appeared at the 
upper or posterior part of the flower, and conse- 
quently proved useless for the purpose intended, 
and although the mistake was discovered”—and so 
forth. Without forgetting that these sentences 
occur in a contribution to a Library of Popular 
Science, we may express our opinion that this is 
how popular science should not be written. We do 
not wish to imply that Mr. Massee regards these ex- 
pressions as more than figures of speech. He himself 
says that there is no evidence of any preconceived 
scheme in connection with the gradual extension or 
evolution of the plant world from primitive types. 
But the figure of speech is a misleading and unsatis- 
factory one. We advise Mr. Massee, in reading over 
the manuscript of any future work on popular 
science, to avoid such figures, and to strike his pen 
through such sentences as the following: “ Self- 
sacrifice and philanthropy are factors not exercised 
by plants in reality, although, as in some of the 
higher members of the animal kingdom, suggestions 
of these virtues are paraded by certain plants for 
the purpose of accomplishing an object by surrep- 
titious methods.” 





FICTION. 
1, A Vater or SHapows. By G. Colmore. Two vols. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1892. 


2. Marsre Derrick. By Katharine 8. Macquoid. Two vols. London: 
A. D. Innes & Co, 1892. 


“ A VALLEY OF SHADOWS” is bound in two volumes, 
but “G. Colmore” has divided her story into three 
books. If one were willing to substitute for a criti- 
cism of the novel a facetious summary of its plot, 
splendid sport of that particular kind might be 
found in “ A Valley of Shadows.” But the facetious 
summary, although it still obtains in some places, is 
rarely justifiable; it is only justifiable, perhaps, 
when the novel is so inartistic and so pretentious 
that a serious consideration is impossible. This is 
not the case, and never has been the case, with the 
work of “G. Colmore.” In the first book of this 
story, as in the other two, the scene lies in a peaceful, 
out-of-the-way village. To this village there has 
come a stranger, calling herself Mrs. Latimer; she lives 
alone, and—because of the mystery and comparative 
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luxury which surround her—she is not popular with 
a people of Puritanical simplicity and hardness. She 
is especially disliked by two people, Anne Hatherden, 
an austere woman, and Churchwarden Hargreaves. 
The latter considers himself personally responsible 
for the ethics of the place. He discovers that Mrs. 
Latimer’s real name is Lucy Saryll, and that Lucy 
Saryll has been tried for the murder of her husband, 
although, as the evidence was considered insufficient, 
she was acquitted. Hargreaves tells Lucy Saryll 
that she must leave the place; he has no shadow of 
a right to interfere with her in any way, but she 
pleads to be allowed to remain. Hargreaves refuses; 
there is a missionary meeting, with magic-lantern 
views, held in the village, and at the close of the 
meeting he rises and tells all that he knows of Lucy 
Saryll, and repeats his opinion that she ought to go. 
Lucy Saryll is present at the meeting; once more 
she pleads, “Let me stay!” and once more it is 
difficult to see why she should plead at all. Then 
Joel Hatherden, the brother of Anne Hatherden, 
whose acquaintance with Lucy Saryll is of the 
slightest, rises and speaks in her behalf :— 


“T’m not a gentleman born, and she’s a lady; but being all 
alone makes it seem different ind a home and protection and 
a name she needn't fear to own to, that I can give her. Soto 
show you truly that I believe in her and trust her and mean to 
stand by her, I ask her, here, now, before you all, to be my 
wife.”’ 


When the meeting is over, Lucy Saryll accepts 
this strange proposal. These, briefly, are the cir- 
cumstances which make up the first of the three 
books of “ A Valley of Shadows.” We have quoted 
them to show that this story is one which would be 
particularly tempting to a facetious writer; yet, as 
far as mere improbability is concerned, more than 
one of the novels of Mr. Thomas Hardy would not 
stand an analysis of its plot. Indeed, we think that 
the closing situation which we have quoted—the 
public proposal—is very much in the manner of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. The probability or improba- 
bility of the plot is not a matter of the first 
concern, perhaps; but we own that here, as in 
many of the stories which have been written by 
women, the objective side is the weaker. The author 
seems to know more of the motives than of the 
actions of life. Asa study of character, Lucy Saryll 
is really admirable; but throughout the book, in 
Joel and Anne Hatherden, and. in Churchwarden 
Hargreaves, we find that it is in analysis that “G. 
Colmore” is strongest. We grant the strength of 
the fine and dramatic scenes which close this story ; 
we object to the way by which wereach them. We 
can well imagine that a reader, unacquainted with 
the previous work of “G. Colmore,” would stop at 
one point and put the book down, believing that 
nothing was in store for him but barren conven- 
tionalities. He would be wrong; but in the con- 
struction of the greater part of this story there 
is more conventionality than the author had 
shown previously. The quiet village and the 
mysterious lady stranger make up the starting- 
point of many novels. The blackmailer who 
offers to let the mother go at the price of her 
daughter's hand is familiar; the nobility of the 
daughter who throws over her own lover and agrees 
to marry the blackmailer, whom she hates, to save 
her mother, is familiar also; we think, too, that it is 
a false and immoral nobility, but we are not now 
discussing ethics. For this taint of conventionality 
far more than for the improbabilities of the story 
we have fault to find. The individuality of the 
writer is seen in this story, and in the concluding 
book it is particularly striking, but there is also too 
much of common material. There are one or two 
minor inconsistencies, to which it would be unfair to 
attach much importance; a basket of eggs, for 
instance, is converted after a few pages into a 
basket of butter. Such things only affect the story, 
because they remind us that it is only a story; but 
it is as well, if one wishes to convince, to avoid 
them. 











There is no reason why anyone should get angry 
with the work of Mrs. Macquoid. It all seems to 
have been turned out with a certain purpose, and to 
fulfil that purpose excellently. Mr. Thomas Hardy 
would probably prefer to write exclusively for the 
adult; Mrs. Macquoid finds her ideal reader in the 
young person. It is certainly something to attain 
one’s ends, and we honestly believe that the young 
person will be much pleased with “ Maisie Derrick.” 
In the first place, Maisie Derrick is a very pretty 
name; it might almost have come out of astory. Then 
the second heroine also has a very nice name: one 
ean find no fault with Drusilla on that ground. But 
Drusilla is not quite so admirable as Maisie, either in 
her name or in any other respect. Drusilla admires 
wealth and position, and would obtain them even 
by marrying that singularly unpleasant person, 
Mr. Boyd. But first of all she has crossed 
the path of Maisie, and for a time disappointed 
Maisie’s expectations. She has taken from her 
the estimable hero. We feel that it is only for a 
time. We are perfectly safe with Mrs. Macquoid; 
she refuses to harrow our feelings unduly, and we 
close the book with the conviction that Maisie will 
be happy after all. If the workmanship of the story 
is not very artistic, it is at least not slovenly. It is 
written, apparently, with care, and with the skill 
that comes from practice. We have no reason to 
believe that it will be less successful than the other 
work which Mrs. Macquoid has produced for a similar 
audience. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


THE one-legged tribe with mushroom feet that 
served for tents, the headless men whose faces were 
in their chests, the people whose ears served them 
for Inverness capes, the eale which had swivel-horns 
of a cubit-length, and the lucrocatta, whose mouth 
extended from ear to ear with one continuous bone 
for teeth, and which could imitate the human voice 

it is many generations since people ceased to 
believe in these ; but we had in their place at least 
two marvels, the hydra and the water-bear. Now, 
even our microscopic monsters are taken from us 
—by a writer in Natural Science. Never again shall 
a thaumaturgic microscopist cut up a hydra, across 
and along, and make four hydras of him; never 
again shall he see a battle between two hydras for 
aworm. That was a great combat! Long the fight 
swayed indecisive, until at last one of the hydras 
swallowed the wretched cause of quarrel; but the 
other champion exerting and expanding his capacity 
to the utmost, swallowed his rival, worm and all, and 
then tempering mercy with justice, disgorged his 
still lively foe, retaining the booty.. The micro- 
scopist may not even turn a hydra inside out and 
make its stomach its back. As for the water-bear, 
the simple-minded ecclesiastics of France can no 
longer point to its power of resisting dry heat up 
to the burning point as a triumphant refutation of 
those sceptics who hold that organic matter could 
not endure in such a fiery tomb as that from which 
Farinata addressed Dante. The writer in Natural 
Science leads us to infer, indeed, that the micro- 
scopists who report these things must have been en- 
chanted. 

In “ Glimpses at a Game-Book” (National) by Mr. 
George Manners, we are led back to a time, before 
the discovery of “driving,” when it took two hours 
and a quarter to kill one grouse, and that one Jame 
to begin with, and wounded immediately the hunters 
began to stalk him. Miss C. M. Yonge goes a little 
further back still, writing of “An Old Woman's 
Outlook” (Monthly Packet) She has pleasant 
memories of a nurse who used to keep a quantity of 
pepper by her bedside wherewith to blind any 
assailant in the rick-burning days; of an old man 
who professed to eat adders, tempered with 
bacon; and of a feckless family who wrote letters 
from Manchester, spelling the first person plural 
“ whee.” Again further into “the dark backward 
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and abysm of time” we are conducted by Mr. 
Charles Cooper. He shows us a period—* Early 
English Fare” (Gentleman’s)—when people baked 
their bread without yeast, brewed their beer without 
hops, and cultivated a taste for subtle flavours by 
roasting their geese alive ; when street hawkers were 
forbidden to sell plums and apples for the reason 
that servants and apprentices were unable to resist 
the sight of them, and were constantly tempted to 
steal their employers’ money in order to enjoy the 
costly delicacies ; when the whale was a royal dish ; 
when phlebotomy flourished, and seems to have 
been as essential to human health as to that of 
the overfed hippopotamus, who, if all be true that’s 
in print, phlebotomises himself. 

That careful observer and pleasant writer, Mr. 
J. C. Atkinson, has a genial word to say for the 
sparrow in Macmillan. He defends it against the 
charge of robinicide, and the systematic vitupera- 
tion with which sentimental writers, and observers 
fallaciously so-called, have blackened his character. 
Three or four goldfinches will do more mischief in a 
garden than all the sparrows that haunt it. He is 
not half such a ruffian as many other birds, but a 
jolly, independent little fellow, who makes the best 
of life, and whose motto is “Live and let live.” 


The scandal about him is as untrue as that about. 


the wheelbarrow which was said to have been bitten 
by a mad dog, and which the wise men of Gotham 
thought it safest to chain up inadungeon. Many 
old judgments have been revised of late, and there 
is no reason why the sparrow should not benefit by 
the critical spirit of the age. 

The mystic performances of Obeah-worship are 
not more wonderful than some of the secret rites 
of the Pueblo Indians. The Snake-dance of the 
Moquis, a people living on the edge of the Arizona 
forest, is a most blood-curdling affair, as described 
by Mr. C. A. Lummis in St. Nicholas. Some of the 
social customs of the South American Indians are 
also as curious as their forms of worship. No Navajo 
after marriage must ever look on his wife’s mother. 

“Tf by any evil chance he happens to catch a glimpse of her, it 
takes a vast amount of fasting and prayer before he feels secure from 
dangerous results. The gravest and most dignified chief is not above 
walking backward, running like a scared boy, or hiding his head in his 
blanket to avoid the dreaded sight.” 

Here is a new illustration for comic writers who 
may wish to say something fresh on mothers-in-law. 

There is considerable variety in the biographical 
matter this month. Columbus left no clear record 
of his own life, and it is really not known where he 
landed in America. We learn from “ The Mystery 
of Columbus” (Harper's) that the “fair and ver- 
dant” island which he called San Salvador, cannot 
be that in the Bahama reef which goes by the name, 
as it is a barren rock; nor do any of the other islands 
that claim to be the scene of the landing answer to 
this description. Columbus’s sudden falland his abject 
poverty at the end are also regarded as part of the 
mystery of his life by the writer in Harper's. Haydon 
and his diary must not be forgotten. A man who— 
with one masterpiece hung up in a grocer’s shop, an- 
other in a warehouse, another in an upholsterer’s, one 
pawned and one in Chancery—could still say that 
though ruined he was not disappointed, will never 
be forgotten as long as there are success and failure 
in the world. The solicitous writer of the articles 
on Haydon in Temple Bar may assure’ himself of 
that. Mr. Guido Biagio has put some dates right 
in his “Last Days of Percy Bysshe. Shelley ” 
(Harper's), and has gathered some interesting details 
from surviving eyewitnesses of the cremation of 
Shelley’s body. In Newbery House an arch-priest 
of the Russian Church writes of the late Mgr. 
Nicanor, Archbishop of Kherson and Odessa, who 
was the most popular and authoritative preacher of 
recent times in Russia. 

The estimate of the Kaiser in the Contemporary 
Review is good reading ; we think, however, that the 
article by Dr. Bamberger in the New Review is a 
more reliable deliverance on the German crisis. Mr. 





Oscar Wilde once wrote an article for the purpose of 
hiding a mot in it. Did Mr. W. H. Mallock write 
“Le Style C'est L’'Homme (New Review) for the 
purpose of saying in conclusion, “ The style is the 
man; but it ought not to be the man of letters”? 
Two of the most interesting articles of the month 
are Mr. Edmund Gosse'’s “ Wolcott Balestier” (Cen- 
tury) and Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt's “ Lord 
Lytton” (Nineteenth). They are both written from 
an exceedingly personal standpoint. A. B.’s estimate 
of Lytton (National) is generous, and avoids 
the comparative trap into which Mr. Blunt falls. 
“A Paris Correspondent” (Longman’s) is a pleasant 
dip into Grimm’s letters. Mr. T. L. Papillon— 
“Village Life” (Macmillan) — points out, much 
to his own gratification, that there can be no im- 
provement in agriculture till improvement takes 
place. Miss Rose G. Kingsley tells us, in “ A Hamp- 
shire Moor” (English Illustrated), how the fir-trees 
fight the heather. “Overhead the never-failing 
green in dark cushioned masses, springing from the 
crisply defined ruddy branches,” is a description 
which fills the vision at once with Scotch firs. We 
mustn’t forget Mr. W. L. Courtney’s admirable dis- 
tinction in his Socratic dialogue on “Plays and 
Players (National): “The mummer is a man who 
can with infinite cleverness divest himself of his own 
personality ; the actor, on the contrary, is the man 
who everywhere makes use of his personality to tell 
you something of what he is interpreting;” nor 
the feeble impudence of “The New Jacobitism” 
(Albemarle), a precious document written by that 
nonsensical nobleman the Marquis de Ruvigny and 
Raineval. 


THE THEORY OF VALUE. 


An Iytropuction To THe THEory or Vatue. By William Smart, 
M.A., Lecturer on Political Economy in Queen Margaret College, 
Glasgow. London: Macmillan & Co. 


In his “Theory of Value,” Mr. William Smart, the able trans- 
lator of Béhm-Bawerk’s “ Capital and Interest” and “The 
Positive Theory of Capital,” places before us in a concise form 
the view of the Austrian school on one of the most difficult ques- 
tions in economic science. The first point brought forward in 
his analysis is that value implies a relation of means to end. 
Value may be “subjective” or “ objective;”’ we attach subjective 
value to a “ good,” when we believe that it conduces to our per- 
sonal well-being ; its objective value lies in its power of producin 
some objective effect. The only objective value with whieh 
Political Economy is immediately concerned is “ purchasing 
power.” Now the cardinal point in the theory of the Austrian 
school—that which differentiates it in this matter from the earlier 
exponents of the science—is that value is fundamentally subjec- 
tive; objective value is a mere superstructure, due to the 
necessity of recognising some external standard in the dealings 
of an organised community. “ Value,” to quote Jevons, “ depends 
upon utility” —i.e, the power of satisfying a want—but the 
useful good becomes valuable only when the element of scarcity 
is tetputeandl What is it, then, which determines the precise 
(subjective) value of any good? It depends on its “ marginal 
utility,’ and the latter is determined by the least pressing want 
satisfied in any given case, which would have to give way to 
those higher in the scale, if the quantity of available goods of the 
same kind were lessened. Besides its own subjective value, a 
good may have “subjective exchange value,” depending on the 
marginal utility of the goods for which it will exchange. The 
valuation which we place higher determines the “‘ total subjective 
value.” But money has no subjective value, other than an 
exchange value, and the same is the ease with goods produced 
for the market, as they are valued’ by the seller. For this 
reason—althongh price appears to be the result of a compro- 
mise, and to represent a valuation somewhere between those of 
the marginal or last seller, and the marginal or last buyer—it 
will really, in the long run, conform to the valuation of the 
marginal buyer. The only way in which the seller can really 
control price is by extending the area of demand, so that one 
who was previously excluded from the market becomes the 
marginal buyer. It is to his valuation that cost of production 
must adapt itself, and not vice versd. We must not work for- 
ward from the wages and profits of those engaged in the 
manipulation of the raw material through the intervening stages 
to the finished product, but in the opposite direction. The price 
of the product—the “ marginal product "—determines that of the 
means of production. 

We have only been able to give a brief summary of Mr. 
Smart’s lucid exposition. In his book the theory is worked out 
in detail with a wealth of illustration which renders it fully 
intelligible, 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.° 


Tue lights and shadows of a brave and modest career of use- 
fulness are presented in Mr. Rain’s account of “ The Life and 
Labours of John Wray, Pioneer Missionary in British Guiana.” 
Mr. Wray was born near Hull in 1779, and was sent to Demerara 
by the London Missionary Society in 1808, where he proved 
himself to be a missionary of the stamp of William Ellis and 
Robert Moffat, though his term of service was shorter, for he 
died at the post of duty as far back as the a ony of the 
Queen's reign. Little has hitherto been known of his career, 
and it was only by a sort of curious chance that the materials 
for the present rather belated biography came quite recently to 
light. The book consists largely of extracts from Mr. Wray’s 
own journal, and it helps us to understand the peculiar difficulties 
of a missionary’s lot when called to work ina country in which 
slavery had long been one of the established and most cherished 
institutions of the land. Mr. Wray was labouring as a mis- 
sionary among coloured people in the eventful year which 

witnessed negro emancipation, and this circumstance lends a 

special interest to the records made in 1834 in his own journal. 

He seems to have been a man of more than average capacity 

and devotion, and of a wise end conciliatory spirit, and it is 

well, even at this time of diy, that the story of such a life 
should be added to the literature of missionary achievement 
and endeavour. 

The series of little volumes known as “ Heart-Chords” has 
avowedly for its object the “ stimulating, guiding, and strengthen- 
ing of the Christian life,’ and this devotional purpose is likely 
to be met by the book entitled “‘ My Father.” It is written by 
the late Bishop Oxenden, the author of one of the most widely 
read religious manuals of the present century— The Pathway 
of Safety.” Churchmen and Nonconformists alike have con- 
tributed to this series, and the remarkable harmony of convic- 
tion, aspiration, and counsel which run through the volumes is 
a welcome sign of the times, as well as an impressive testimony 
to the underlying unity of religious thought and experience in 
the realm where faith and duty meet. Dr. Ashton Oxenden's 
unassuming volume is not merely suggestive and stimulatiog, 
but truly catholic in the rightful sense of a much-abused term. 

Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy has apparently dipped here and there 
into the religious life of the metropolis, and has taken upon 
himself to describe in two big volumes “The Faiths of the 
Peoples.” The plan adopted in the work is to devote a chapter 
to a typical religious service, and to preface or conclude each 
sketch with a slight account of the history and tenets of the 
community described. One Sunday morning, for example, is 
spent at the“ Church of the New Jerusalem,” and this, of 
course, gives Mr. Molloy a chance to talk about Emanuel 
Swedenborg. On another occasion he seems to have been 

resent at vespers at the Carmelite Church in Kensington, and 
is account of the service is prefaced by a superficial sketch of 

Monasticism in England. A Saturday morning spent at the 
West London Synagogue lends colour to the discussion of the 
religious position of British Jews, whilst mass at the Greek 
Church in Moscow Road, Bayswater, gives Mr. Molloy an 
opportunity once more of taking up the rdle of ecclesiastical 
historian. One day we find him sitting at the feet of Mr. 
Spurgeon, and on another attending a requiem mass for Mr. 
Mackonochie; then the Salvation Army attracts him, or he drops 
in at the “ Charch of Humanity” to mingle with the followers 
of Auguste Comte. There are Mgt. sketches in the book 
of such pulpit celebrities as Dr. Parker, Father Ignatius, Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, and Mr. Hugh Price Hughes. Mr. Molloy 
has written a rather desultory and decidedly superticial book, 
and occasionally his ideas get a little oalged, for he apparently 
left the Thursday morning service at the City Temple under 
the impression that the ‘‘ Congregationalists are to-day the most 
numerous and influential body in the Church of England.” We 
should like to hear what Dr. Parker and Mr. Guinness Rogers 
have to say in regard to such a statement. 

The heroism of humble life is reflected in the pages of “ The 
Pinch of Poverty,” a volume which describes the noble and 
impressive aspects of that hard battle for bread which is 
continually being waged by the poorer classes of a great city 
* Tae Lire anp Lanours or Jonn Wray, Pioneer Missionary in British 

Guiana. By Thomas Rain. Map and Portraits. London, Ivy 

Lane, Paternoster Row: John Snow & Co. Crown 8vo. 

My Farner By the Right Rev. Ashton Oxenden, late Bishop of Mont- 
ral. (*Heart Chords,”) Locdcn, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & 
Co, 18.no, (ls.) 

Tue Farrus or THe Perorres. By J. Fitzgerald Molloy, author of 
“Court Life Below Stairs; or, London Under the Georges.” In 
Two volumes. London: Ward & Downey. Royal 8vo. 

Tae Pixcu or Poverty; Surrertxes anp Heroism or THE Loypon 
Poor. By “ The Riverside Visitor,” author of ‘The Great Army.”’ 
Illustrations. London: Isbister & Co., Limited 

Tae Scnoor CALENDAR aNpD Hanpnooxk oF EXxaMINaTIOns anp OpENn 
ScHotarsuips, 1892. With a Preface by F. Storr, B.A. London: 
Whittaker & Co. 12mo. (Is.) 
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at Rugby School, Illustrated. London: Percival & Co. Royal 
8vo. (2is.) 

Drspsraia. By John Dewar, L.R.C.P.E. (The ‘ Red Cross’ Series.) 
London: William Paterson & Co. 12mo. (Is.) 











like London. These are studies from the life; for the “ Riverside 
Visitor” who is responsible for the book is no amateur casual 
or fashionable philanthropist of a week's standing, but a man 
who has made it the busine-s of his life for twenty years to visit 
and help the poor of the metropolis. During that period he has, 
of course, encountered all sorts and conditions of men, good, bad, 
and indifferent ; for he has carried out his self-denying work 
irrespective of the character as well as the creed of the people. 
It says not a little, we think, for the poor of London that such a 
man, after such a prolonged experience, should feel for them 
the genuine respect, as well as the deep sympathy, which per- 
vades these pages. Lord Tennyson's “ Northern ener ” was 
of opinion that “ the poor in a loomp is bad”; but the “ Riverside 
Visitor” holds exactly the opposite view. He declares that, as a 
class, they are not soured or hardened by suffering, whilst their 
kindness to each other is proverbial. There is an artless pathos 
about some of these pen-and-ink pictures of the London poor 
which is irresistible, and the book is full of the record of sturdy 
independence as well as patient endurance, under circumstances 
trying enough to tax the mettle of the bravest. No attempt is 
made to deepen the shadows in these pictures of real life, aud we 
are not less glad to find that a book so wholesome and manly is 
not weakened by the intrusion of sickly sentiment or highly 
coloured rhetoric. 

That useful manual “ The School Calendar” has reached its 
sixth year of issue, and no effort has apparently been spared to 
keep it abreast of the progress of the modern educational move- 
ment. The information given is explicit and concise, and it covers 
a wide field; indeed, we are not aware of any handbook which 
gives within the same compass so many facts and figures con- 
cerning the Universities, science and technical colleges, the 
— schools, open scholarships, local examinations, and the 
ike. 

“Rambles Round Rugby” is the title of a volume of de- 
seriptive sketches written with a picturesque pen, but not other- 
wise in any sense remarkable. Mr. Alfred Rimmer says with 
truth that the country round Rugby is rich with historical 
associations, for the locality—to take but two instances—is 
rendered memorable by the Wars of the Roses, and the first and 
last of Cromwell’s great battles, Edgehill and Naseby. In 
earlier ages Rugby was a place of renown, for it was one of the 
most important Roman strongholds in England, and Domesday 
Book records its position at the time of the Norman Conquest. 
In our own time it is perhaps chiefly famous because of its 
great public school, with which the memory of Dr. Arnold is 
now for ever linked. Rugby has more prosaic claims, for it is 
a great railway centre—the “Mugby Junction” of Charles 
Dickens. It is not, however, with the town itself that this book 
is chiefly concerned, but rather with the places around, and 
notably with Coventry, Warwick, Kenilworth, Stoneleigh 
Abbey, and the pleasant village of Bilton, with its stately old 
hall, which was once the home of Addison. There is a literary 
flavour about Mr. Rimmer'’s sketches, and yet at best they only 
deal slightly with the men and movements suggested by such a 
survey. Mr. Rimmer is at his best when wandering in the by- 
paths rather than in the highways of history and literature, and 
some of his sketches of village communities in Warwickshire are 
not merely attractive, but of distinct value. Interwoven with 
the text are a number of artistic vignette views of the churches, 
halls, and castles of the neighbourhood. 

A sensible little book on “ Dyspepsia” has just been added to 
the “Red Cross” Series of health handbooks. Dr. Dewar is far 
too sensible a physician to lay down hard-and-fast rules in the 
matter of eating and drinking, but he has gathered into eighty 
pages many shrewd counsels and valuable hints on diet in its 
relation to health. The savage rarely suffers, he reminds us, 
from indigestion, although his food is often poor and coarse in 
quality. Dyspepsia is, in fact, one of the peualties of civilisa- 
tion, and is due to the artificial character of modern life, with 
its sedentary habits, its highly stimulating foods and beverages, 
its business worries, and the pressure of care and excitement. 
In dealing with that questio verata, the use of stimulants, Dr. 
Dewar is of opinion that those who suffer from dyspepsia are 
better without the use of alcoholic drinks in any form. 
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